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The relationship between the difficulty with which the retarded adolescent 
decodes visual social cues and the appropriateness of his social behavior was the 
basis of a study to determine whether social cue decoding could be taught the 
retarded In a manner analogous to the teaching of reading and writing, with 
beneficial behavioral results. The Test of Social Inference (TSI) was developed and 
used as the before and after criterion of social comprehension. During four trials, 11 
classes of retarded adolescents at the prevocational level were provided 
experimental lessons designed to promote social awareness dally for periods of from 
6 to 10 weeks as a part of their special education. Two control classes were 
provided placebo materials and five were provided contrast materials to supplement 
their usual curricula, and one control class had no change made In Its usual program. 
All pupils were given social behavioral r'^tlngs by their teachers before and after the 
perio(ds of treatment. The association between social comprehension and social 
behavior was confirmed by significant correlations between the pupils* TSI scores 
and their social behavioral ratings (p=.001). Improved comprehension as a result of 
special training was confirmed by significantly higher TSI scores following treatment 
(p.05). Improved behavior associated with gains In social comprehension was 
supported by results only of the Initial trial. (Author/RP) 
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SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS FOR THE REHABILITATION WORKER 



The Test of Social Inference 



The Test of Social Inference (TSI) , developed as an experimental instrument 
by this project, provides a social comprehension score whose relevance to the 
adolescent and adult retardate's social behavioral adequacy is in part indicated 
by Pearson product moment correlations significant at the .001 level between sub- 
jacts' TSI scores and ratings given them by teachers with respect to social range , 
social relationships , peer acceptance , attentiveness and calmness , as defined on 
on a battery of behavior rating scales. 



In further indications of the meaningfulness of the test, the TSI scores of 
EMR subjects tested were more predictive of the placement of the samples--ins titu- 
tional, public school special class, or public school regular class--than their 
IQ's. A description of the TSIjWith reliability and validity data is to be found 
qn pages 2.12-2.28 of Chapter II and again in Chapter VI. 



The Retardate's Deficit in Social Comprehension 



Although it was anticipated that the retarded adolescent and young adult 
would score significantly lower on the TSI than would his nonretarded (NMR) 
counterpart, it was a surprise to find a wide range of TSI scores at each level 
qf age and IQ of the educable retarded pupil. Within the public school special 
education classes (PS-EMR) tested, a few EMR pupils earned TSI scores equivalent 
to those of NMR subjects. At the other extreme, the performance by some suggested 
virtually no decoding of the social cues normally used in the modulation of one's 
qwn behavior. The institutional educable retarded subjects (Inst-EMR) tested had 
similarly wide ranges of TSI scores at each level of age and IQ, but with an overall 
deficit significantly greater than that of the PS-EMR. At each level of age and 
IQ, the TSI score of the Inst-EMR subject was below the TSI score of the PS-EMR 
subject. Data relevant to the social comprehension deficit is presented on pages 
2.13-2.22 of Chapter II and in part 2 of Chapter VI. 



Remediability 



The experimental trials, in six junior high special education classes and five 
prevocational classes in state institutions of lessons prepared so as to illustrate 
social situations and expected behaviors, resulted in significant gains in social 
comprehension (gains in TSI scores) . Of the 127 pupils in the experimental 
classes, 87 percent had TSI score gains when retested after use of the lessons i 
their gains averaging 12 TSI points in comparison with average gains by nonex- 
perimentally treated pupils of 5 TSI points over comparable time intervals. 



The gains associated with the lessons should not be considered maximal be- 
cause of the restrictions placed upon their use during the trials. Teachers 
qere furnished the "canned" materials with little or no opportunity to become 
familiar with objectives or content. In addition, lessons had to be completed 
y/ithin a stipulated period, allowing of no repetition nor possibility of lesson 
supplement. Data from the experimental trials are presented in Chapter V. A 
discussion of factors related to gains is contained in Chapter VI. 
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Gains in Relation to Age and IQ 

TSI gains were found moderately positively correlated with age with the few 
instances of negative gain being restricted to the lower aged subjects. IQ 
appeared unrelated to TSI gains. Within the ranges represented by the project's 
samples, neither age nor IQ appeared restrictive of significant gains in associa 
tion with educative treatment. 

Gains in Relation to Sex 



Boys made greater TSI gains than girls in most classes, the difference 
being particularly marked in the two trials of experimental curriculum II in 
two state institutions. Because of the unevenness of program effect, the pro- 
ject was extended to permit major curricular revisions, and a further field 
trial. In this final trial, involving the abridged use of Curriculum III in 
four junior high special education classes, the gains by girls did not differ 
significantly from those by boys. 

Cause of the Social Comprehension Deficit 

The discovery of the wide ranges in social comprehension at each level of 
age and IQ, in conjunction with the gains associated with brief remedial treat- 
ment is important, posing as it does the research question as to the cause of 
the deficit. Allied to this question is the social comprehension deficit of 
the institutional subject that is even more marked than that of his community- 
based peer. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Background 



A major rehabilitation research question concerns the characteristics or 
factors most relevant to the post-academic or post-institutional success or 
failure of retarded individuals. A number of early studies cite the poor pre- 
dictive value of the IQ for vocational success. As an example, Kennedy s 
follow-up of 256 former institutional subjects reported them equal to a 
matched group of normals in economic self-sufficiency.” (Taylor, 1964, p.3) 
O'Connor (1953), in England, examined the employment record of 47 adolescents, 
mean IQ 70, range 65-79, in the two years prior to Army Service and found it 
comparable to that of a control group, mean IQ 100, range 94-106; although, 
to be sure, the latter had obtained more skilled jobs. Masland, Sarason & 
Gladwin (1958) cited additional studies of this nature and from them concluded 



What is needed is a battery of scales .. ./t£/ predict to some degree... 
the ability to develop social and occupational skills adequate for 
social living. . ./.t£/ be divorced as far as possible from the IQ con- 
cept. (p.306) 



Windle (1962) after careful review and evaluation of then existing prognostic 
studies, reported that a higher Full Scale IQ, and that a Performance Q 
higher than a Verbal IQ, was prognostic for institutional release but that 
neither Performance nor Verbal IQ was sufficiently prognostic of success there- 
after. He concluded that research was needed in the areas of patterns of 
personality or behavioral abilities, to enable a shift from medical to so- 
ciological diagnostic categories. 



Subsequently, an IQ-success relationship was noted in . 

In one of them (Jackson 6. Butler, 1963) Verbal IQ, age, compliant behavior and 
other attributes were related to successful community placement of former in 
smutionli retardates. In others (Deno, et al, 1965; Taylor, 1964) Performance 
IQ was found related to post school or vocational adjustment. 
that nine successful vocational groups had higher WISC Performance IQ s than 
the less successful, and that a "perceptual cognitive factor he termed lack 
of distractibility" underlay supervisor evaluations of both vocational and 
personality adequacy, (p.77) Although age, sex (Deno, et al. 1965) , 
dexterity, and absence of physical handicaps (Taylor, 

hl^^been foSnd to be significant variables, many investigators have noted 
that personality, or social competency, not well encompassed by existing 
methods of assessment, is the most crucial factor. 



1 Windle (1962) found sex nonsignificant with respect to prognosis, but 
cited wide differences between male and female adult roles, requiring care- 
ful scrutiny of criteria of adjustment. 



2 This differs from Windle 's finding that physical disability was not re- 
lated to post- institutional success or lack of success. 













1.2 



Heber (1961, 1962) proposed a concept of "impaired adaptive ability** as the 
critical disability in instances of failure. He described adaptive behavior 
as consisting of the many specific behaviors by which one copes with or adapts 
himself to the natural and social demands of the environment. He regarded 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale as "probably the best single measure." Leland 
and his co-workers (Leland, 1964; Leland, Nihira, Foster, Shellhaas &JKagin, L966) 
in refinement of the adaptive behavior concept are currently developing scales 
for its measurement. Shellhaas described their approach as one in which the 
reports of employers and other acquaintances of retarded individuals are used 
as sources of information as to community behavioral expectancies and tolerances. 
From such information they have gleaned a number of criterial behaviors as 
components of successful independent functioning, of occupational adaptation, 
of social responsibility, and the like. From their viewpoint: 

...the degree to which /^the individuaj./ satisfactorily meets the cul- 
turally imposed demands of the environment determines how well he is... 
function/in^/ . His ability to function is .. .socially defined by the 
community in which he resides, works, or participates. (Shellhaas, 

1965, p.l) 

This concept of adaptation relates to Leland's and Goldberg's (1957) formula- 
tion of the rehabilitation process: 

Rehabilitation is a continuous process which utilizes all services 
working as a team to help an individual with physical, mental, and social 
disabilities and handicaps to raise the level of his physical, mental, 
and social efficiency, (p. 530) 

Project Objectives 

This current project has been based on a somewhat similar view of the re- 
habilitative goal; that a successful person is one who is able to move in and 
out of a number of settings and to function acceptably while within them. 

Through acceptable self presentation and performance in job interviews and on 
the job, he earns the money by which to sustain himself. Through adequate 
functioning in public eating places, hotels, boarding homes, stores, etc. he 
makes himself accepted. Through acceptable behavior in places of recreation 
and with his friends he elicits the off-the-job satisfactions that are impor- 
tant to his emotional well-being. 

The project was generated from the assumption that the retardate's failure 
to match his behavior to the situation norms (encoding) would be closely re- 
lated to the slowness, confusion, and inaccuracy with which he interpreted (de- 
coded) social situations in pictorial form. His ability to detect and inter- 
pret social cues or signals was viewed as modifiable through training. (Edmonson, 
de Jung 6c Leland, 1965). 

The project objectives, based on the above considerations, were: 

(1) To devise an objective test of social situation comprehension. This 
test, in connection with the project goal of experimental social 
perceptual training, would be used as a measure of change associated 
with treatment. In its more general use the test would aid in the 
assessment of the cue interpretation deficit of retarded (or non- 



retarded) subjects as an indication o£ their need for remedial 
training in this area. A further use, subject to investigatory 
trial beyond the scope of this project, was the possibly predictive 
relationship between social cue interpretation and the post-training 
social adequacy o£ a rehabilitation trainee. 

(2) To devise a remedial program focused upon social cue recognition and 
interpretation, termed interchangeably as social perceptual or as 
social inference training, and to assess the effects of its experi- 
mental use at the prevocational level. The training was conceived 
of as analagous to methods of familiarizing pupils with geographi- 
cally distant places. In this instance, in lieu of the geographi- 
cally' distant , it was planned to use ma tar lai 8. Lil lust votive of the 
adult milieux and to discuss and illustrate relevant response beha- 
viors . 

(3) To try out the social perceptual training materials in public school 
EMR and institutional classrooms to determine their effectiveness in 
improving social situation comprehension and in modifying social be- 
havior. In addition, the materials would be evaluated as to their 
appropriateness in the total prevocational curriculum. 

Related Research 



Sociological studies have shown that in social settings, particular pat- 
terns of behavior consistently occur and become culturally expected. These 
patterns, as elaborated by Goffman (1959, 1961, 1963), Hall (1959), Brown 
(1965), and others, are remarkably precise and narrow with respect to self pre- 
sentation; in particular, to approaches and transactions with others. There 
are behavioral requisities; first; for admission, and then for degrees of inter 
actional acceptance. The lack of these social requisities limits admission to 
and acceptance in social settings. Deficit in this regard, whether for rea- 
sons of learning disability or limited situational exposure, is surely as handi 
capping as academic failure. 

In pilot studies it had been noted that the interpretations by retarded 
adolescents of pictures of social situations differed notably from interpre- 
tations by nonretarded subjects of the same age. Although the retarded might 
respond with literal accuracy, subjects would frequently fail to grasp the 
full meaning of what they saw. Unlike nonretarded subjects of similar ages, 
who would restrict themselves to the socially relevant and get to **the point" 
of the matter, the retarded tended to include the irrelevant, and although 
they might grasp the implications of portions of a scene, they would typically 
stop short of the implied relationships. 

Picture material used to elicit these differences were scenes of persons 
performing some action. The position of a depicted person in relation to < 
another, his posture, gestures, facial expression, or dress, were cues as to 
intentions and feelings. The retarded, apparently less aware of the implica- 
tions of such cues, tended to describe what they saw in an enumerative way. 

There's a boy and he's looking under the bed. There's a calendar on the 
wall. There's a man and he's looking at his watch. There's a dog and 
he's holding a shoe in his mouth. 
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Sometimes they might approach the point; 

■ It might be his dad. He might be waiting for the boy. He wonders if 

it's late. 

Sometimes they might make an inference or two and still fail to put them to- 
gether into the expected relationship: 

The dog's holding the boy's shoe. The man is waiting for something. 

The presumed relevance of this perceptual cognitive (cue interpretation) 
deficit to social behavior may be made clearer by an example. Typically, in 
entering a social situation, a nonretarded person makes a series of categori- 
cal inferences which serve him as guides to behavior. As an example: "A 

i very busy man (an inference from voice, expression and behavior) somewhat up- 
set (a further inference from voice and expression) by the conversation he is 
having on the telephone" (a further inference as to the cause of the emotion). 

[ Consequent to these three inferential discriminations, the nonretarded modu- 
lates his behavior. The retarded, however, who sees only "A man — talking on 
1 a telephone--and he is sitting at a desk and there are lots of papers on it" 
is disadvantaged. There is nothing in this interpretation that is prescrip- 
tive of a successful approach. This may be a reason for the retardate's 
social rejection. His acultural behaviors--his approaches and transactional 
behaviors which are unresponsive to mood and status and to the occasion mark 
him as an undesirable. 

References to the failure of retarded subjects to get intended meanings 
from pictures are found in the literature describing their performance on a 
• variety of tests. “Stereotypy" (Beck, 1952), '•"abnormal concreteness,” "des- 
cription" (Beier, Gorlow & Stacy, 1951; Sarason, 1943; Denhof & Robinault, 
i 1960; Butler, 1961)j ""bare descriptive phrases" (Gorlow, Butler & Guthrie, 

[ 1963), are terms that have been used to characterize the inadequacy of their 

responses. In a global sense the cited inadequacy of the retardate appeared 
to be his failure to go beyond what he perceives to what the material implies. 
Bruner (1956; 1958) in describing this process of "going beyond the given" 
bases his discussion on the assumption that inference begins with the assigning 
■i of data to a category. He indicates inference as commencing with the identi 
r ficatipn, on the basis of certain criterial cues, of an event or object as the 
\ number of a class. 

If 

I ...we stimulate an /individuaj./ with some appropriate input and he 

responds by referring the input to some class of things or events. 
iiThat's an orange,'.' he states. On the basis of certain defining or 
i criterial attributes in the input .. .usually called cues although they 

should be called clues, there is a selective placing of the input in 
one category of identity rather than another ... (Bruner , 1958, 680ff) 

Without classification, each situation or item would be regarded as totally 
new. However, because of ability to identify or infer the similar on the 
I basis of the criterial cues, we can bring to a situation what we have learned 
at another time in another situation. 

I The apparent difficulty with which the retarded acquires classifications 
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has been noted in the literature. Silverstein 6. Mohan "f®" 

poor performance on sorting tasks. Stephens, in two papers (1964, ) 

examined the categorization performance of a group of pre-adolescent, non- 
institutional retLded boys relative to the performance of same aged boys of 
average intelligence. He reported the retarded as being significantly less 
able to use expLted common categories in grouping pictures of f J^cts and 
people than the nonretarded comparison group. He concluded that if use of 
categories is an important tool in attaining meaning from experience, the 
life experiences of the retarded must be narrow and much of their experience 

incomprehensible. (1966, p. 361) 



Clark & Thomson (1963) demonstrated that a retarded population had an 
especially poor grasp of categories of social situations. In bheir study y 
IZllro, the responses of an institutional population of subjects rangi^ 

in age from 5 to 60 with mean IQ of 60, to two series of 16 pictures each. The 
ZAls of social situations pictures consisted of four each from the categories 
of crime, dlJfilT, play and work. The object series consisted of 
from the categories of transport, furniture, plants and animals, ^hirty one, 
or 24 percent, of the subjects were unable to sort into classifications 
all. Ninety-six, or 76 percent, of the subjects performed at va^ing levels 
of success with the object pictures. In contrast, only 55, or 43 percent, of 
the subjects could perform at varying, but lesser, levels of success with the 
social situation pictures. No sex differences were found. Correlation between 
WAIs“lQ“aiid suedes sful classification of obj^,. although not sociai, was sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. Although the youngest and the dullest of the sub- 
jec^rcLtd not classify either the o^ or the social materials, the authors 
noted that age was a nonsignificant factor in their population. 



Studies can be cited which report beneficial results 
direct training in the use of concepts. Chansky and Taylor (1964) investi- 
gated the effect of training retarded pupils to reproduce block designs cor- 
rectly In this study of the effect of direct training in veridical percepti , 
the Wise, Benton VisuL Retention Test (BVT) and California Achievement Test 
(CAT) were administered to two experimental classes of 13 pupils each, aged 8 
^“ll, IQ^ approximately 50 to 75, and to a similar control class. Ten weekly 
sLsions were Lid in the use of a set of Blocksville blocks to reproduce de- 
suL? TraJLng sessions of from 45 minutes to an hour's duration we« con- 
ducted on an individual basis for pupils in one experimental class. 
trol class had no special training. All groups were retested on all instruments 

twelve weeks following the initial test. 



In addition to the reduction of error with respect to the block design 
reproductions by pupils in the experimental classes, significant improveme 
were noted on Similarities and Vocabulary subtests of the WISC as well as 
tL VerLl sLle! Performance Scale and Full Scale IQ's. Experimental gro^s 
maL Lgnificantly fewer errors on retest with the BVT. The 
ment of the individually trained pupils over the group “amed group was ap- 
parent on Blcok Design, Picture Arrangement, and Object Assembly subtests f 

the WISC. 



Chansky notes that these findings agreed in part with his earlier (1963) 
study with normal children. The authors theorized that 



Guiding retarded children to the correct perceptual responses and then 
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reinforcing them alters the manner in which they decode stimuli... As 
they become better organizers and discriminators, they acquire more 
accurate inf ormation. . . (p.407) 

Levi (1965) reported remedial "treatment of a disorder of perception 
and concept formation in a case of school failure." Psychological testing 
of an 11 year old boy failing in school work revealed particularly poor visual 
motofi'.and conceptual performance. Treatment goals in a psychiatric clinic were 
to teach a store of categories and improved ability to select categories ap- 
propriately. Retesting after a year's treatment and a follow-up six months 
later showed satisfactory school performance. 

Bruner's emphasis on the importance of classification as preliminary 
to being able to think of the implications of the immediately given, together 
with studies showing classification as one of the deficits of the retarded, 
would suggest a Montessorian kind of rehabilitative effort in which tasks of 
sequenced difficulty, grouped in terms of categorical relationships, would be 
presented. However valuable such approaches may be to academic performance, 
it does not appear to the present authors that the development of proficiency 
in discriminating between object categories and in putting objects in rela- 
tional order would generalize to knowing "what sorts of things to do in certain 
kinds of situations." Vernon (1955, p.181) in writing of this latter ability, 
speaks of our gradual acquisition of "schemata," used as guides to perception 
and action. He uses the term to stand for systems of beliefs and expectancies; 
for impressions of relationships and regularities in the world. In discussing 
the role of education in the acquisition of schemata, examples were cited of 
the value of telling or showing an observer what to look for and then providing 
practice-- the method apparently successfully followed by Chansky and Taylor in 
their study summarized cibove. 

A study by Hess and Shipman (1965) is more explicit as to the manner in 
which social behavioral schemata appear to be acquired. The authors examined 
the behaviors of families, viewed as systems of communication and control. 

In some families, and especially among those of lower income and lower educa- 
tion, communication to children more typically took the form of peremptory be- 
havioral directives without explanation of the situational context for which 
the behavior was demanded; as examples i "Be quiet". . ."Shut up**... "Mind the 
teacher." Conformity would be enforced by punishment,, less frequently by re- 
ward, even less frequently by praise. In some families, and especially among 
those of higher income and higher education, communication of a behavioral 
directive would be accompanied by an explanation. **Would you keep quiet a 
minute; I want to talk on the phone." The difference between these modes of 
communication was commented upon as follows: 

In one instance the child... is asked... to comply; he is not called 
Upon to reflect or to make mental discriminations. In the other 
example the child is required to follow two or three ideas . He is 
asked to regulate his behavior to a time dimension; he must think of 
his behavior in relation to its effect: upon another person, (p.872) 

The authors implicitly make the point that information conveyed in this latter 
manner to children becomes a major source of socially functional schemata by 
which one is able to regulate one's own behavior, and that in the absence of 
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such schemata either passive conformity or asocial behavior, impulsive and 
resistive, are frequently observed. 

In generalizing to the cognitive and behavioral deficits of the re- 
tarded, the Hess and Shipman study suggests the rehabilitative approach of 
attempting to convey by language, by illustration and by demonstration, 
veridical concepts of culturally expected behaviors in relation to persons, 
activities, and settings. 

An experimental study reported by Clark (1967)was apparently success- 
ful in conveying an adult evaluative frame of reference to a group of institu- 
tionalized retarded. The investigators were concerned with the lack of 
judgment exemplified in retardate behavior: 

...it seemed. . .that the poor social adjustment of many subnormals was 
due not so much to bad judgment as to the fact that no judgment was 
really made at all, their actions following only on impulse rather 
than on assessment.^ (p.31) 

Clark’s paper described an experimental effort to communicate to the in- 
stitutional population an awareness of those behaviors which are culturally 
valued. The procedures resulted in changes in judgments made by retarded 
subjects in the direction of greater accord with judgments made by members 
of the staff. The subjects in the study were 70 adolescent boys, ages 13 
to 21, mean CA 17. The IQ's ranged from 30 to 90 with mean IQ of 59. 

Vineland Social Maturity Scales SQ's ranged from 15 to 115 with a mean of 72. 

In the study each subject was rated weekly with respect to social com- 
petency by five members of the staff. At the end of a baseline period, with- 
out informing the residents of the existence of staff ratings, nor apparently, 
the basis for their selection, the four most highly rated boys were desig- 
nated as prefects. The prefects, for a period of 16 weeks, were to head up 
a cottage team of 16 boys, and had the responsibility for discipline and work 
productivity of their respective groups. The prefects, taking turns, veve 
allowed to choose team members. The order of their selections was recorded 
and used as the basis for the comparison of the "peer judgments** with the 
staff ratings. During four successive 16 week intervals the weekly staff 
ratings of social competencies were continued. In addition they were posted 
in the cottages where they would be visible to the residents and the reasons 
behind the ratings were explained. At the end of each 16 week interval the 
boys who received the highest staff ratings were designated as prefects, who 
then chose their teams for the next period. The rank order of their selec- 
tions on each occasion was recorded for comparison with staff assessments. 



^ Although other studies (de Jung & Haring, 1962) have suggested the 
greater fluctuation, the lesser reliability, of evaluations, made by mentally 
retarded than those by nonretarded, it is not correct to assume that evalua- 
tional schemata are lacking. In the Clark Study itself, although the ini- 
tial selection of team members was made prior to their knowledge of the staff 
ratings, the rank order of peer selections, converted to scores, was found 
to correlate with staff ratings with a coefficient of .60. 
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The result, in terms of coefficients of correlation between the prefect s 

selections of team members at the end of each four months and the ratings of 

residents by members of the staff was an increase in agreement between eva u 

tion. The Lseline rank order correlation between staff 

Election for the period prior to the posting and discussion of ®““ 

was .60. The correlations between staff assessments and t ® ^®®gj^ 

for the subsequent four 16 week periods were .83. .68, .71 and .81 respectively. 

Project Overview 

The four years of this project consisted of several phases ^""hich em- 
phasis would be placed upon one and then another of a senes of su g 

Thp initial chase involved development of the Test of Social Infer 
Because ^hrL^elopment of this measure of social comprehension 

measures, is given separate mention in Chapter II. 

Second phase activities were initiated by the need for f ®®', 

aessing change in overt behavior which might be ®®®°®/®^"^ 

around techniq^s to ^ the two rating-scale formats used in all 

of^^hrexpekmfnia tr?:!s Ir'pre- and post treatment measures of the effect 
of the social perceptual training. 

Third phase activities focused on the development of a method by ^Jj^ch to 
imorovf the retardate's social comprehension. In Chapter IV are described 
ihr^proacherthat were considered and the procedures and materials which 
were Lveloped and given experimental trial by the project. 

The fourth and major phase covering a thirty-month period involved the 
rrial^of th: social P®-®P;®®i 

adolescents at the ’ les ons were given trial in junior high 

=L" 

contrast .program. Trial and criti- 

of the trials and their results will be found in Chapter V. 

A resume of the overall results in relation to the objectives of the 
project is contained in Chapter VI, together with a discussion 
pufaUons for rehabilitation programs for the retarded adolescent. Chapter 
VII gives an overview of the entire project proceedings and results. 
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II. TEST OF SOCIAL INFERENCE (TSI) 



A major project goal was to devise a test of social situation comprehen- 
sion to compare performance across subjects and by means of which to measure 
the effects of remedial treatments. The central ingredients of such a test 
were suggested by earlier studies of the responses of EMR junior high school 
age children to picture stimuli. As noted in the preceding chapter, retarded 
subjects in comparison with nonretardates had been found to perform very poorly 
in their comprehension of pictured social situations. The Test of Social In- 
ference (TSI), introduced in this chapter, was developed to assess the retar- 
date's "social perception" in terms of his interpretation of social cues. 

The first sections of this chapter describe the extensive project activities 
relating to item selection, methods of test adminis-tration, and scoring. 

Further sections present data relevant to interexaminer agreement, reliability 
of scores, and the relationship of the TSI score to other assessments. 

A. Early Development 

An initial study by the senior author investigated the responses of re- 
tarded and nonretarded subjects to a group of pictured social situations. 

The subjects were six nonretarded and 18 retarded boys and girls ranging in 
age from 4 to 15. In the examination procedure the examiner displayed 65 
pictures, chosen from news media as representative of a wide range of social 
situations. The pictures were shown, one at a time, with some variant of the 
request, "Tell me what this is about." There was no time limit for response. 
Sessions ranged in length from 20 to 50 minutes, and were tape recorded. 

This trial testing revealed little difference between the retarded and 
the nonretarded or between the younger and the older subjects with respect 
to accuracy of report. The difference was in succinctness, the ease with 
which the older and the nonretarded subjects could get to the heart of the 
matter. The younger and the retarded subjects would "roam around** in a pic- 
ture, apparently considering everything as of equal weight and interest, 
responding, as an example: 

There’s a girl. There’s a baby. They’re sitting on something. 

She’s holding a piece of bread with butter on it. There's a house 

in back of them... 

At times after naming the details, a summative interpretation of the relation- 
ship might be attempted, such as; 

There's a boy; there's a girl; there’s a piece of bread; the little 

baby is trying to get the bread away from the little girl... 

At other times no indication would be offered of comprehension of the inter- 
personal situation. 

This exploratory study emphasized that accurate noting of detail is a 
necessary part of eventual social comprehension, but that additionally re- 
quired is the recognition of interactional relationships, of intentions, of 
whatever is implicit in an event that is apt to give it movement and direction 
and to require response from a participant. Social comprehension requires 
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£iw£ir6n6ss that sonie clustars of datails have functional implications that are 
not possessed by others. 

There were three criteria for test stimulus pictures which would elicit 
responses that would differentiate between subjects performing at the "enumera- 
tion-detail” level and those performing at the level of implication. The 
first criterion was that an event be illustrated whose nature or state could 
be inferred from the depicted relation of person to person j or person to ob- 
ject, via such details as facial expressions, postures, dress, and charac- 
teristics of setting. As a second criterion, pictures should lend themselves 
to consensual agreement as to their meaning. As a third criterion, the pic- 
tures should illustrate a wide range of situations. 

Pictures meeting these criteria were the fruit of systematic search. 

^jith the assistance of the collection department of Goodwill Industries, thous- 
ands of copies of popular magazines were secured. Among them were American 
Home, Boy's Life, Ebony , The Farm Journal , Glamour , Ladies Home Journal , 
McCall's, Playboy. Presbyterian Life , Scouting , True Romance , and many others. 
All of these, and virtually complete files of back issues for at least ten 
years of Life, Look, and Saturday Evening Post were examined. From a pool of 
some 130 pictures, selected groups of items which required at least two, and 
preferably three or more, inferences for a full interpretation of the pic- 
tured events, were tried out in a series of trials with retarded and nonretarded 
subjects. At the same time, variations of questions and methods of response 
recording were tried. Using the responses of the nonretarded adolescents, 
pictures which proved ambiguous were eliminated, as were pictures reflecting 
clear sex differences favoring either boys or girls. This pilot testing con- 
tinued over a period of three months. In all, some 25 nonretarded (NMR) , 

39 educable mentally retarded (EMR) , and 7 trainable level retarded (TMR) 
between 4 and 25 years of age were tested. A summary description of these 



pilot trials 


is presented in 


Table 2.1 






TABLE 2.1 




Resume of 


Pilot Trials for Development of TSI 


Pilot 

Trial 


Subjects^ 


Purpose 


1 


12 NMR, 6 EMR 


Comparison of tape recorded responses by EMR 
and NMR subjects to 65 items 


2 


9 EMR 


Comparison of reliability of tape recorded re- 
test responses to two administrations of same 






items 


3 


10 EMR 


Comparison test-retest responses by EMR sub- 
jects to 41 items 


4 


3 NMR, 2 EMR 


Comparison of checklist recordings with tape 
recorded responses 


5 


7 NMR, 10 EMR 


Trial of revised check list scoring. In- 




7 TMR 


vestigation of adequacy of the instrument 
"floor" and "ceiling" 


6 


3 NMR, 2 EMR 


Trial of revised check list and administra- 
tive procedures 



^ NMR - Nonretarded; EMR - Educable Retarded (Is^'s 55-85); TMR - Trainable 



retarded (IQ's 35-55) 
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The pilot trials revealed the importance of specific questioning as a 
guide for subject response. Without direct questions, the fact that a sub- 
ject failed to respond with an expected inference could not be interpreted 
as inability to make the inference. It could mean that he had not properly 
construed his response task and had assumed that a descriptive or peripheral 
answer was all that was required of him. In the pilot testing, "reminding" 
questions were asked of the subject when each picture was presented, e.g. 

"Who is she?" "How does she feel?" "Where is he?" "What is he doing?" "Why 
is he doing it this way?" When the attention of the retarded subject is 
directed in this prosthetic way through examiner question, he responds with 
more of the relevant social inferences than he does when the convergent 
question is not asked him. In the final procedures developed for adminis- 
tering the TSI, presentation of the first half of the pictures was accom- 
panied by specific questions of this kind, but not so for the last half of 
the pictures.^ In presenting the latter pictures the subject was given the 
more general instruction "Look at this carefully and tell me about it."^ 

Initially, because of the linguistic deficiencies of most retarded sub- 
jects, the possibility of having subjects indicate their comprehension non- 
verbally was seriously considered. A reasonable "nonlanguage” procedure 
would be to ask the subject to select the one from a group of multiple choice 
pictures which would best represent the central social import of the stimulus 
picture. Several tests have successfully used this mode of response in 
testing younger and/or handicapped youngsters. The concern in the present 
testing was to reveal as clearly as possible the subject's own comprehen- 
sion or structuring of the depicted situation. This objective is not at- 
tained when his task is to make a choice between given alternatives. It 
is also to be expected that any given set of multiple choice items would 
introduce confounding bias due to the content of the particular choice items. 
For these reasons, the open end verbal response appeared preferable for 
examining inferential performance. 

The decision to use verbal responses as representative of a subject's 
comprehension (decoding) was arrived at after extensive examination of re- 
sponses. TSI protocols from retarded pupils of junior high school age were 
carefully scrutinized to determine if it were possible to credit subjects 



^ The test as used throughout the project was not revised to eliminate 
several less effective items among the 36 test pictures. Two items early 
noted as being somewhat less discriminative, were placed at the end of the 
test in a position advantageous to the possible recomputation of data con- 
tingent upon their elimination from the set of pictures. In exception to 
the administration above described, these two items among the latter group 
of pictures are presented with specific examiner questions typical of the 
first half of the test items. 



^ Because the absence of outside assistance is more typical of real life social 
situations, it is possible that the retardate's response to the last half of 
the TSI pictures is more closely related to his overt behavior in a social 
situation than his responses to the first half. Data relevant to this considers 
tion are being explored in a University of Oregon doctoral dissertation on 
the TSI by Ronald Smith. 
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with the right idea, apart from the form in which it was expressed. Although 
consensus between evaluators was not always attained, a clearer formulation 
of bases for a decision was achieved. This formulation, together with examples 
of scorable and nonscorable responses was organized into a reference Scoring 
Guide. For each test picture, those responses which appeared to denote a 
particular inference, regardless of the form in which it was expressed, were 
grouped together. From this comprehensive and unwieldy listing of responses 
and assigned scores, successive ’’editions'* of abridged guides were developed 
which more narrowly defined response categories in relation to score, and gave 
examples of each. 

B. Response Classifications ^ 

The TSI Manual distinguishes subject responses by assignment to one of 
three major classifications for scoring: (1) scorable inferences (Inf) of 

which there are two subtypes, (a) good inferences and (b) ambiguous, incom- 
plete, or insufficiently specific inferences; (2) nonscore responses, and 
(3) errors (Error). TSI picture #28, reproduced as Figure 2.1, provides re- 
ferents for this scoring classification. 

Bruner suggests (1958, 680ff) that inference is in part the process of 
classification, as when one identifies something through use of criterial at- 
tributes. The response to Figure 2.1, "He is a PFC in the Army/ Marines," 
is an example of a response that contains two classif icatory inferences. The 
scene in the picture includes a man's jacket hanging on the back of a chair. 

It is a uniform jacket and there is a chevron on one sleeve. In this in- 
stance a very small detail yields information about the person which clinches 
identification and shortcuts (closes out) alternative hypotheses that could 
be generated by other items in the room. In addition to the classification 
aspect of inference, Bruner (1956) mentions the further definition of in- 
ference as an "inductive leap'" (p.l4) from cues visible in the picture to 
what they most reasonably imply. The further response to Figure 2.1, He s 
home on leave," illustrates the "leap." The two additional good inferences 
contained in this statement, "He's home," and "on leave," are supported by 
the uniform jacket, furlough bag, the room furnishings, and the man's pos- 
ture and expression. To be scorable, inferences from the test pictures must 
be supported by visible cues, or at least not contradicted by them, and must 
be joined together in a way that is probable. Those inferential statements 
more relevant to overall comprehension of a given test picture are termed 
"good" inferences and are each given a full score point per inference. The 
above examples would each earn two points for a total of four points. In- 
ferences which suggest comprehension of centrality, but which are ambiguous, 
incomplete, or vague, receive only half-point credit. An example with respect 
to Figure 2.1 would be the response, "He's lying on his bed like he used to." 
This shows awareness that the man has been away, but one remains in doubt 



^ A more complete discussion of response classifications and scoring pro- 
cedures is provided in the TSI Manual (Edmonson, de Jung , ■ Leland & Leach, 
1966). This manual was followed for all TSI administrations described in 
this report. 
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\ Figo 2ol Picture #28 - Test of Social Inferejice 

(Reprinted with permission Simmons Mattress Company 
I Copyright 1959) 
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whether the respondent had inferred that the man had been away on military 
service. 

Inference as to irrelevant portions of a scenes low level inferences 
that fail to differentiate the less well performing subjects from the bet- 
ter* inferences which are of low probability* in addition to descriptive or 
enumerative responses, are all nonscorable. Examples of irrelevant infer" 
ences to Figure 2.1 are the responses, ”It's 3:25,'* or "It's afternoon." 
These statements are peripheral to the point of the activity of the scene 
and indicate little understanding of what is going on. An example of a low 
level inference is the response "He's comfortable", as contrasted with the 
good inference, "He's glad to be back." A low probability inference, be- 
cause poorly substantiated by cues, would be, "He's dreaming of his girl. 

The description or enumeration response involves simply the reporting of 
what is concretely visible, without implication. The response, "He's 
lying down? has a dog? has a radio^ books, etc..." is an example of descrip- 
tion and would receive no credit toward the subject's score. 

The third major classification of subject responses to TSI pictures. 
Errors, although apparently separable into various error types, was not 
differentiated in tallying the error responses by subjects tested in the 
course of this project.® 

Error responses were recorded apart from Inf scores and summed to 
yield a separate total Error score. An initial intent to subtract Error 
from Inf score proved unsatisfactory because of the inverse, nonlinear 



^ Although certain errors appear to be perceptual mistakes, as if a sub- 
ject's visual acuity or figure-ground perception were at fault, the more 
errors are those easily identified as mis inferences . The re- 
sponses to TSI picture #28, "He's a bus driver," or "He's in a room in a 
hotel," are examples of misinference. A study of more refined distinctions 
among error responses, such as • over-generalizations from a particular cue, 
failure to consider overriding cue information, failure to integrate cue 
information from several portions of the picture, while of interest to the 
test developers as means of pinpointing sour ces of error, has not to date 
been undertaken. 

® Bass (1967) found TSI-Error to be moderately correlated (r®.53) with 
an Inappropriate Behavior Score derived from observed samples of behavior 
of a relatively homogeneous group of 12 institutionalized male subjects, 
aged 16-21. Error was significantly inversely correlated with the Appro- 
priate Behavior Score for the same subjects (r=.-71) 
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relationship between the two scores.^ At present writing, except for maintaining 
records- of response behaviors, Error is not being used for measuring subject 
inferential ability. Numerous references to the TSI Inf score will be made 
throughout this report. For simplification, this score will be referred to 
as the TSI score except where both Inf and Error scores are being discussed. 



C. Test Description - 1967 Revision 

In its current form the TSI is a set of 36 large pictures depicting a 
variety of social events taking place in diverse contexts. The first picture 
is used as a practice item and is not scored. The test is individually ad- 
ministered.^0 Sessions have run from 20 to 45 minutes. To establish the 
nature of the task, accompanying the presentation of the first 16 and last 
two pictures, the examiner asks specific questions. With respect to the ini- 
tial two pictures, the examiner attempts to focus attention on the relevant 
cues by asking "What gives you that impression?" Later pictures are accom- 
panied with a more general request to tell what the picture is about. 

Responses are recorded in a test booklet which, in addition to listing 
the questions and probes for each picture, has check lists and boxes for the 
notation of the three types of responses; Inf, nonscored responses, and Error. 
The more usual inferences are listed in one column headed "Scorable Answers." 
The frequent enumerative or other nonscored responses are listed in another 
column. Errors are listed in a third column. If a subject's response con- 
tains any of the listed responses, they are encircled or underlined on the 
form. Responses that are not listed are written by the examiner in a space 
provided for the purpose. A sample page of the standard response recording 
form is included as appendix A. Detailed instructions for the TSI adminis- 
tration are available in pamphlet form. (Edmonson, de Jung, Leland 6cLeach, 
1966). 



I ^ Their relationship is complexly curvilinear. Retarded subjects tested 

during the test development program (CA's 11 to 20) having Inf score in the 
range of 86 to 105 typically made six or fewer mis inferences (6 or fewer 
I Error points). At the opposite end of the Inf score continuum, some sub- 

jects who earned few Inf points made few E points because much of their 
response consisted of enumeration. Subjects whose Inf scores Were in the 
middle range of 26 to 75 made as few as two or three misinferences to as 
many as thirty (2 to 30 E points). If the E score were subtracted from 
the Inf score, the composite total score of the subjects who were actively 
trying to comprehend what they saw, would, in many cases, fall below the 
composite scores of subjects who did little more than describe a situation. 

A procedure for group administration of the test (in a 26 picture form) 
p using the pictures in the form of slides projected on a screen in the class- 

room, was given trial with 65 seventh and eighth graders in three classes. 
Group administration, however, introduced a number of sources of possible 
error, and the procedure was discontinued. 
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Upon completion of test administration, the various assignments of one 
credit per good inference, one-half credit for less complete or ambiguous in- 
ferences, and zero credit for irrelevant, improbable inferences and for des- 
criptive responses may be made by use of the printed responses in the test book- 
let or by use of the Scoring Guide. The subject's total TSI score is the sum 
of Inf score credits earned in a given test administration. As scored through- 
out the project, there was no upper limit of acceptable inferences that might 
be credited for each picture. A few complex pictures elicited as many as seven 
or eight scorable responses. Although, for this reason no maximum total score 
could be assigned, an Inf score of 150 was estimated as a theoretical maximum 
for Inf points. A score of 124, earned by a l4-year-old nonretarded ninth 
grader, was the highest score actually attained by any pupil tested. An Error 
score of 50 was estimated as a practical maximum of error points. Although 
Error is not limited by picture content, it is related to subjects' conceptual 
schema and verbosity. An Error score of 45, earned by a 26-year-old brain- 
damaged subject in an institution for persons having neurological impairments, 
Was the highest Error score actually attained by any subject tested. 

D. Interscorer Reliability 



To determine how successfully the scoring method could be followed by a 
novice, sets of protocols were scored, first by an inexperienced scorer and, 
again, by an experienced scorer, both using the Scoring Guide. In the scoring 
of protocols from the initial testing of ten subjects, the mean of scores as- 
signed by the novice (41.6 TSI points) differed by 2 TSI points from the mean 
of the scores assigned by the experienced scorer (43.6 TSI points). In scoring 
the retest protocols for the same subjects, the mean scores assigned by the 
novice and the experienced scorer of 40.8 and 45.1 TSI points, respectively, 
differed by 4 TSI points. The sets of scores correlated .99 and .98. Dif- 
ferences between the means were significant, however, using the ^-test for cor- 
related scores, at less than the .05 level of confidence. The former novice, 
now more experienced, was given a review of her scoring errors and assigned 
the task of scoring an additional 36 protocols. These protocols were then 
rescored by the experienced scorer. The correlation between the sets of scores 
was .99. Given this additional practice, the mean of the scores assigned by 
the former novice differed by nine tenths of a TSI point from the mean of 
the scores assigned by the experienced scorer, means of 57.1 and 58.0 for the 
novice and experienced scorer, respectively. This difference between the 
scorers did not attain the .05 level. Throughout the project phase in which 
the test was used as measure of pupil training in social comprehension, test 
protocols were scored by experienced scorers so as to minimize scoring error. 

As protection against scorer bias, the scorers were not informed as tb the 
designation of the groups. 



In a subsequent revision of scoring (Edmonson, Havens & Carrell, 1967), 
in addition to further shifts in acceptability of certain responses, a maxi- 
mum score was set for each picture. This establishes a total possible score 
of 130 points. 
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E. Test‘^Retest Reliability 



(I) The reliability o£ subject responses to the TSl was examined In 
terms of test-retest administrations to several samples o£ adolescent sub- 
jects. These samples were 45 nonretarded (NMR) 8th and 9th graders In a 
suburban Kansas City public high school, 15 educable retarded (EMR) pupils In 
an ungraded class at Intermediate level In a suburban school In the same area, 
45 educable mentally retarded (EMR) from three special education classes In 
nearby public junior high schools, and 10 retarded patients In a state Insti- 
tution. All tests were Individually administered.^^ Ages and IQ's for the 
various subgroups comprising the four test-retest samples are presented In 
Table 2.2. 



TABLE 2.2 



Samples o£ Non Retarded and Retarded Subjects 



On Whom 


Test-Retest TSI 


Scores 


were Obtained 








Test- 














Retest 


CA 




IQ 




Group 


N 


Interval 


Mean 


Range 


Mean 


Range 


NMR 8th & 9th Gr. 


45 


1 wk. 


180 


165-198 


NA 




EMR Intermediate 


15 


1 wk. 


172 


141-199 


69 


60-79 


EMR Jr. H.S. Class AA 


13 


9 wk. 


200 


184-229 


64 


51-90 


EMR Jr. H.S. Class BB 


20 


9 wk. 


205 


186-219 


66 


52-90 


EMR Jr. H.S. Class CC 


12 


9 wk. 


178 


147-209 


70 


60-79 


EMR Institutional 


10 


10 days 


215 


203-243 


64 


50-84 



NA Not available 



The NMR pupils In Table 2.2, 22 girls and 23 boys, were retested one week after 
the administration of their initial test. They were chosen for testing as repre- 
senting all of the school's 8th and 9th grade "Low English Class" pupils. No 
Intelligence test scores were available for these pupils. The EMR Intermediate 
pupils, 8 girls and 7 boys, also had a test-retest interval of one week. The 
EMR institutional subjects, 5 girls and 5 boys, were a few years older than the 
preceding samples. Their test-retest interval was approximately 10 days. This 
latter sample was tested by a member of the Institutional staff. All other 
pupils were tested by the project staff. 



Testing procedures are described in greater detail in the TSI Manual 
(Edmonson, de Jung, Leland and Leach, 1966) available from the senior author. 
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Product moment correlation coefficients were computed between the initial 
and retest TSl scores for each class. These coefficients, together with the means, 
average gains, standard deviations and ranges of the TSl scores are presented in 
Table 2.3. With the exception of the retest correlation of .84 for the youngest 
EMR class, all coefficients for the EMR classes were .90 and above indicating very 
stable ordering of pupils within these classes with respect to the two TSl scores. 

TABLE 2.3 

TSX Initial and Retest Means, Standard Deviations, Score 
Ranges, Test-Retest Correlations, and t Ratios for 
Samples of N1!IR, PS-EMR, and Inst-EMR Pupils 



Sample 


N 


Mean 
1 11 


TSl 

Gain 


Scores 

S. 

1 


D. 

11 


Range 

1 ;:ii 


r 


..-t 

mmm 


NMR 8th-9th Gr. 


45 


86.2 


93.5 


7.3 


15.0 


14.5 


50-116 


60-124 


.74 


4.70* 


EMR Intermed. 


15 


55.2 


56.3 


1.1 


11.1 


9.5 


38-76 


42-76 


.84 


.73 


EMR Jr. H.S. Class AA 


13 


59.7 


63.2 


3.5 


18.0 


10.7 


37-94 


46-82 


.92 


1.29 


EMR Jr .H-.S. Class BB 


20 


62.6 


69.3 


6.7 


15.9 


19.2 


36-86 


26-104 


.90 


3.33* 


EMR Jr. H.S. Class CC 


12 


55.2 


59.3 


4.1 


14.7 


13.8 


27-79 


34-90 


.91 


2.33* 


EMR Inst. Class 


10 


41.8 


42.6 


.8 


19.9 


17.1 


10-82 


12-71 


.97 


.59 



Significant at <.05 level 



For the NMR group, the retest coefficient, an r of .74, was considerably 
lower. The possibility that this lower correlation coefficient might be charac- 
teristic of pupils initially scoring in the higher TSl score ranges is not as 
clear as the Table 2.3 data might suggest because of the conditions under which 
pupils of this sample were tested. The retesting, approximately a week after 
the initial testing, was performed by a second set of examiners and was accom- 
plished in competition with academic examinations and end of school activities. 

A second factor which may have adversely affected test score stability was the 
use of novice examiners. Three of the five examiners used to test and retest 
the 45 NMR pupils had previously worked with the TSl in its development; two 
were new to the test except for a half-day training session. Since the examiner* 
pUpiltest assignments were deliberately arranged for the NMR retests so that 
no pupil was twice tested by the same examiner, in many instances pupils were 
tested both by an experienced and an inexperienced examiner. Although the 
testing schedules for the various EMR classes also employed several (three) 
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examiners and followed a generally similar alternation of test 
aminers. all of the EMR examiners had received more extensive practice and sup 
vision in use of the test. The possibility of a relationship between KI re- 
sponse variability and high initial test score cannot be separated without fur- 
ther examination of NMR TSI performance from the possibly operant factors of 
pupil motivation and examiner error. 



As can be noted from Table 2.3, the initial ineans for the EMR classes ganged 
from the low 40's to the low 60's; the corresponding mean for the NMR pupils 
was 86.2, nearly two standard deviations above that of the average EMR class. 
Examination of individual scores further supported this pi score 
between NMR and EMR pupils: Only one of the 45 OTIR pupip hp an ^n^^ia 

below 58.6, the combined mean of the 60 EMR pupils. Similarly, only one of the 
60 EMR pupils in these classes achieved a score above the 86.2 average score 

of the NMR group. 



(2) Gain; Although Table 2.3 presents very satisfactory retpt correla- 
tion coefficients for all EMR samples tested, both for the one week and nine 
week test interval, the fact of gain (higher retest scores than initial test 
scores) must also be considered in describing reliability of measures. For 
all six of the "reliability" samples higher TSI means were obtained upon retest. 
As noted by the asterisked values in the rightmost column of the Tabp, three 
of these mean gains were significant at the .05 level. . Inspection of indivi- 
dual scores revealed no clear association of higher gains with pupil sex nor 
with pupils whose initial TSI scores were relatively ^ 

Although this latter observation casts some doubt upon the hypothesis that the 
lesser reliability of the NMR pupil performance might have been a function of 
higher level performance,!^ the possibility is not closed out because of the 
significantly higher average performance of the NMR pupils. In other words , 
the high scorers among the EMR perform in a lower range which presumably means 
lower cognitive functioning, than is true of the high scorers among the 
The conclusion of predominantly higher average TSI scores on the s^ond testing 
holds for all samples; only 21 of the 60 EMR pupils and 6 of the NMR pupils 
Ld lower retest scores as contrasted with 45 EMR pupils and 38 ^pupils who 
had higher second scores. Although possible general (non-pupil initiated) 
changes in the direction of more lenient, supportive examination practices and 
scoring on the part of the several different examiners cannot be fully dis- 
counted, the fact that all subsequent testing of EMR samples (See Chapter V 
data) yielded similar group retest gains supports the conclusion of improved 
test performance as a. function of repeated testing. That the unevenness of 
this increase was greater for the NMR sample has already been discussed. 

Whether retest TSI gains would continue with repeated retesting is conjec u 
at this writing. A possible stabilizing procedure with respect 
would be to introduce the testing procedure with several practice TSI items in 
stead of one. In overview, however, the fact of the retest * 

serious handicap to interpretation and utility of the TSI. The high test-retest 
correlations obtained for EMR samples indicates a reliable across time dis- 
crimination among subjects scoring at differing TSI performance levels, for 



As, for instance, a response pattern of incpnsistent , exploratory, hypo- 
thesis testing in non-certainty situations. 
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periods at least as long as the intervals of one week to two months involved in 
this phase of project investigation. The problem of relating change in TSI to 
training or other time spanning variables simply necessitates the use of testing 
control groups to assess the TSI retest changes independent of treatment, a 
recommended procedure in any case. 

F. TSI Validity: Sampling, Age, and IQ Differences 

As Ebel (1961) has pointed out, the problem of determining the validity of 
a test frequently reduces to an unresolvable and pointless questioning of cor- 
relation with nonexistent cr limitedly acceptable criterion measures. This is 
in large part true for the Test of Social Inference. The development of the 
TSI proceeded from the repeatably demonstrated datum that retardates frequently 
miscue a social interpersonal situation;, that they behave inappropriately to 
the degree that they are less well liked by their peers (Johnson, 1950; Baldwin, 
1958), are viewed as poorly adjusted in social situations (Wunsch, 1951; Wallin, 
1956; Garfield, 1963), have on-job difficulties (Gellman, 1957; Peterson 6e Smith, 
1960y and, of course, may be so generally unacceptable to the nonretarded com- 
munity as to be institutionalized (Guskin, 1963). This failing is not true to 
the same extent for all retardates and, of course, carries over to varying per- 
centages of nonretarded persons. The goal in developing the TSI was to devise 
an objective test administrable to the retarded adolescent which would reliably 
identify persons in terms of their ability to make appropriate interpretations 
of social cues. The satisfactorily high test-retest correlation coefficients 
reported in the previous section indicate that the TSI identifications are stable; 
persons ranking lower or higher within their test group with respect to their 
TSI score tend to remain in that ranked position. In its traditional sense, the 
further question of validity of the TSI requires criteria measures of social cue 
interpretation, the lack of which led to the development of the TSI in the first 
place. 

The more meaningful, certainly more answerable, questions at this juncture 
revolve about the relationship of the TSI score with other subject description. 
What, in effect, can be said about subjects scoring high or low on the test 
measure; how do they test out or behave in environments other than that of the 
particular testing situation? The three questions to be asked regarding the 
TSI score in the remainder of this chapter are of this nature; (1) The first 
question concerns differences between the three populations tested, educable 
mentally retarded pupils in public school special classes (PS-EMR) , institution- 
alized retarded of apprpximately the same IQ range (Inst-EMS) and nonretarded 
public school youngsters of approximately the same chronological age (NMR) . 

(2) The second question concerns (a) the relationship of TSI score and pupil 
age and (b) the relationship of TSI score and IQ. (3) The third question con- 
cerns the relationship of TSI scores and behavior ratings made by teachers or 
other official observers. (4) The fourth question concerns the relationship 
of TSI scores and scores earned on the Vineland Social. Maturity Scale, the 
Fudell Test of Occupational Readiness and the Bown Self Report Inventory. Data 
relevant to these four questions are presented in this section. 

1. TSI Scores in Relation to Sample Differences; An underlying assump- 
tion of the project in developing a curriculum to improve the social inferential 
performance of the retarded is that his performance is modifiable; that attention 
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discrimination, decoding, and appropriate and inappropriate responses to social 
cues are learned. A corollary assumption involves the past and present experien- | 

tial history of the subject; i.e., that his experiences and their outcomes (aver- 1 

sive or satisfying) largely determine the range of his social situation func- 
tioning. Mean differences in social cue inferential performance might be anti- ^ 

cipated between the NMR, FS-EMR and Inst-ENR because of differences both in 
the range and outcomes of the social experiences available to persons in these | 

different groupings. Although no inventory of social opportunities available to | 

NMR and EMR pupils can be cited. Barker and Gump in their social ecological | 

studies of school pupils observed that "marginal" pupils (below 90 IQ) partici- | 

|>ated "in fewer school behavior settings." (1961^, Ch.8). Although the differ- j 

ences in participation between pupils of lower and higher IQ were most extreme j 

in large schools, it was found that regardless of school size, pupils having IQ's 
of 90 and below participated in many fewer social situations than pupils whose | 

IQ's were 100 to 110 and above (Ibid. p.88). These authors list and discuss 
reasons given by participators for their participation (Ibid. p.l97). Omlt^d i 

is similar reference to reasons for nonparticipators' nonparticipation. It re- 1 

quires little imagination, however, to assume that the consequences of partici- | 

pation by the less knowledgeable participator differ from the consequences of j 

participation by the more sophisticated participator and that these differing i 

contingencies work to increase or decrease participation. 1 

No data concerning the daily experiences of retarded subjects in institu- 
tions is available to the authors. It seems a reasonable assumption, however, 
that the behavioral deviance more frequently noted among institutionalized sub- 
jects would have limited their social exposure prior to their placement and 
would have created many adverse outcomes to their experiences. | 

The expected difference between the three groups in social cue interpre- 
tation is supported in terms of TSl scores obtained from the populations tested, 
as is revealed in Table 2.4. | 

TABLE 2.4 

Age, IQ, and TSl Means and Score Ranges for 88 NMR, 163 
PS-EMR and 108 Inst-EUR Pupils 



Sex CA IQ TSl Score 



Sample Group 






M 


F 


Mean 


Range 


Mean 


Range 


Mean 


Range 


NMR 8th & 9th 


3 


classes 


49 


39 


177 


156-198 


102a 


82-119® 


83^ 


53-116 


PS-EMR 


12 


classes 


99 


64 


178 


141-229 


69 


45-90 


55* 


8-104 


Inst-EMR 


9 


classes 


65 


43 


199 


113-244 


64*> 


43-87 


39* 


5-84 



* Differences between means <.05 l.c. 

^ IQ based on 41 subjects in two classes; not available for remaining subjects. 
^ IQ based on 107 subjects. IQ not available for one subject. 
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The data in Table 2.4 are sunmaries of the ages, IQ's and TSI scores 
for the initial, or, in some instances, single time testing of 24 groups 
and classes of adolescents as part of various project studies. In all, the 
data for 359 pupils are summarized in Table 2.4. The 88 NMR pupils in- 
clude the 45 eighth and ninth-grader "low English class" pupils previously 
mentioned in Section E of this chapter. The additional 43 eighth and ninth- 
graders received a single administration of the test. These additional 
pupils were in a lower social economic area in a Kansas City, Missouri 
public high school. The 13 ninth graders, all boys, all low achievers,^ 
were undergoing an experimental program as "potential school dropouts." 

The remainder of the pupils were low achieving eighth graders. The 163 
PS-EMR pupils were from 12 special education classes j 10 of them in the 
Kansas City area, and 2 of them in the Springfield, Missouri public schools, 
"the 108 Inst-EMR pupils were from four special education classes, and three 
Smaller specially constituted experimental groupings at the Parsons State 
Hospital and Training Center, Parsons, Kansas, and from two classes at the 
Hissom Memorial Center, Sand Springs, Oklahoma. The individual class 
distributions of age and IQ were reasonably similar within each of the 
three major groupings in Table 2.4. The summary means and score distribu- 
tions for the three major groupings are presented in the table. 

As may be noted from Table 2.4, the expectation that these three groups 
would differ with respect to their TSI performance is borne out by TSI 
means of 83, 55, and 39 for the NMR, PS-EMR, and Inst-EMR groups, respec- 
tively. Critical ratios for the differences between the means were all 
well above that required for significance at the .05 level. That these 
differences were obtained in spite of the slightly higher average age of 
the Inst-EMR sample, even more strongly asserts the conclusion of inter- 
group differences. 

The extent of group separation and overlap with respect to individual 
TSI scores is shown by frequency distribution for the same subjects as pre- 
sented in Table 2.5. 



These 43 pupils had been identified two years earlier in a research 
study as potential dropouts on the basis of four criteria: low school 

achievement, Otis IQ's under 100 and teacher and peer nominations of ag- 
gressive maladjustment. The experimental ninth grade treatment had in- 
cluded a supportive academic program, counselling, and extra-curricular 
involvement with a group of adult males. The eighth graders were receiving 
regular school program. 
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TABLE 2.5 

Distribution of TSI Scores in Terms of Frequency and 
Percent for 88 NMR, 163 PS-EMR and 108 Inst-EMR Subjects 



NMR PS-EMR Inst-EMR 



TSI Score 


f 


7o 


f 


% 


f 


7o 


110-119 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100-109 


7 


8 


1 


1 


0 


0 


90-99 


22 


25 


3 


2 


0 


0 


80-89 


19 


22 < 


6 


4 


3 


3 


70-79 


19 


22 


30 


19 


6 


6 


60-69 


16 


18 


25 


15 


8 


7 


50-59 


3 


3 


46 


28 < 


8 


7 


40-49 


0 


0 


20 


12 


23 


21 


30-39 


0 


0 


20 


12 


25 


23 < 


20-29 


0 


0 


7 


4 


19 


18 


10-19 


0 


0 


3 


2 


11 


10 


0-9 


0 


0 


2 


1 


5 


5 


Total 


88 


100 


163 


100 


108 


100 



Between the NMR and the EMR samples the distinction is clear in terms 
of the generally lower TSI performance of the retarded. Of the NMR sample 
only three percent scored as low as the mean TSI score of the PS-EMR pupils 
and only six percent of the latter scored as high as the NMR mean. Of the 
PS-EMR sample some 20 percent scored as low as the Inst-EMR mean. Of the 
Inst-EMR sample approximately the same percent scored as high as the PS-EMR 
mean. Only three percent of the Inst-EMR pupils scored as high as the 
NMR mean. 

A graphic presentation of this separation and overlap of scores is 
provided, by Figure 2.2 in which the percentage frequences from Table 2.5 
are pliaibted. 
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Fig. 2.2 Distributions o£ TSl Scores In Terms of Percentage Frequencies 
for 88 NMR, 163 PS-EMR, and 108 Inst-EMR Subjects 



From the overlap of the distributions In Figure 2.2 It can be seen 
that a number of retarded adolescents In special education classes and Insti- 
tutions were Indistinguishable from same aged NMR youths^^ In their ability to 
Interpret social cues. This Is Interpreted as supporting the project's con- 
tention that although TSl performance Is usually lower among retarded sub- 
jects, there Is as yet no evidence that factors responsible for retardation 
[ prevent the acquisition of social cue Interpretation If appropriate learning 
[ experiences are provided. 

In marked contrast to the "normalcy" of the performance of the high 
TSl scorers, at the other extreme of the range of EMR scores, however, the 
test protocols suggest how little awareness these persons have of what 
transpires around them. The paucity of their comprehension can best be 
demonstrated by examples of their responses. As an Illustration of a social 
situation that posed no problem to the nonretarded eighth-grader , TSl pic- 
ture yA25 Is Illustrated as Figure 2.3. In Interpreting the scene here pre- 
sented, the average NMR eighth grader notes the cues: the turtle (or box 

of snakes), the facial expressions, the mother's gesture, the cat. He 
makes a series of rapid Inferences: a boy, a woman with a cat--she Is 



At least two of the "NMR" pupils had IQ's below 80 and six had IQ's 
between 80 and 90. 
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probably not a teacher because of the cat-”she must be his mother. She looks 
upset; she is pointing and telling him something. The subject notes the reptiles 
and interprets the woman's gesture together with her exp ression, as telling the 
boy to get those things out this very minute. Instead of being displeased, the 
boy, however, looks happy. The nonretarded eighth-grader has no difficulty in 
inferring that the woman’s emotion is the cause of the boy s pleasure. Typi- 
cally his response consists of three or four inferences somewhat as follows: 

in his pets to show hiis mother • She doesn t like them o ne bit/ she 
is upset by them. She is telling him to take them ou t this very minute. He 
thinks it very funny . 

In contrast, responses to the same situation by low TSI performers among 
EMR subjects frequently suggest no awareness of the relationship between the 
boy and the woman, no awareness of the antecedent act of the boy's bringing in 
his pets, and, most surprisingly, no apparent comprehension of the woman's 
facial expression or gesture. Examples listed below are the interpretations of 
this picture by six pupils tested among the experimental population. 

A lady is looking at the boy. The boys is looking at the cat. 

There's a cat, a lady, a turtle. The boy is going outside to play. 

He has a turtle. She dropped her book and tells him something. The 

cat is mad. 

The boy has a turtle. Mother is pointing something out to him. 

He brought in a turtle. He wants to play with it. His mother wants 

him to clean up his room. She dropped her book. The cat's watching. 



He's going to get into trouble. Maybe the cat's not supposed to be in 
the house. 



Don't know. 



The responses quoted, although more typical of responses from the low 
performing institutional pupils, are actual responses by pupils enrolled as 
educable retarded in junior high school special education classes. Such 
examples appear to identify subjects in need of special rehabilitative effort. 
Their lack of awareness of relationships , their failure to comprehend the 
signal properties of the cues that are normally used as guides to behavior, 
demonstrate how poorly equipped they are to function without prosthetic as- 
sistance. In the absence of remedial training such subjects appear destined 
to an institutional or a sheltered workshop existence. 



2(a). TSI Performance in Relation to Age: The relationship of TSI scores 

to age was examined using the same 24 classes and groups involved in the 
Table 2.4 analysis. The expectation that older subjects should score higher 
on the TSI was based on the assumption that ability to interpret the social 
situation is a function of learning; hence that the longer experiental history 
of an older subject favored improved TSI performance. As a control for gross 
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differences between settings, examination of the TSI:age relationship was made 
separately for the NMR, the PS^EMR, and the Inst-EMR groups. The distribution 
of mean TSI scores together with the ranges of scores for each of these three 
groups according to successive age categories is Presented in Table 2.6. As in 
Table 2.4, the data are compressed into summaries for pupils in eac o e 

groups, each section of columns in Table 2.6 representing the total number of 

pupils in that group. 



TABLE 2.6 



Distribution of TSI Scores Obtained by 88 NMR, 163 PS-EMR, and 
108 Inst-EMR Pupils According to Age Categories 



TSI Score 
NMR 



Age Categories 


N 


Mean 


Range 


228-251 


- 


- 




204-227 


- 


- 


- 


180-203 


41 


81 


50-108 


156-179 


47 


84 


53-116 


132-155 






— 


below 132 


— 




mm 


Total 


88 


83 


50-116 



TSI Score TSI Score 

PS-EMR Inst-EMR 



N 


Mean 


Range 


N 


Mean 


Range 


1 


70 




14 


36 


18-78 


16 


64 


18-98 


38 


43 


5-82 


62 


58 


18-98 


36 


42 


6-84 


70 


51 


9-104 


15 


31 


5-60 


14 


50 


8-72 


4 


25 


16-31 


- 


- 


- 


1 


24 


— 


163 


55 


8-104 


108 


39 


5-84 



As may be noted from Table 2.6, the expected relationship of increasing TSI scores 
for increasingly older groups of pupils is in general maintained over the age 
ranges tested. The exception to the trend among the NMR may be an artifact re- 
lated to the greater social perceptual deficit, together with older age, of one 
of the three NMR classes tested. The exception to the trend among the Inst-EMR 
is possibly explained by the movement from the institution of more socially 
competent older subjects back into community life. The TSI: age relationship, 
as Ldicated by Pearson product moment correlations, ranged for individual groups 
from -.36 to .38, with a median r of .19. 

2(b). TSI Performance in Relation to IQ; The TSI;IQ relationship was 
similarly examined using the same 24 classes and groups of nonretarded and re- 
tarded pupils reported in Tables 2.4 and 2.6. The _ 

tionship Ltween TSI score and IQ again related to the assumption of modifiability 
of social cue inference performance. In this instance, the assumption was that 
more generally intellectually handicapped persons would have had less social 
exposure and would have been slower in their learning to interpret social cues. 
Again, in partial control for setting, TSI:IQ relationship was examined separ- 
ably for the PS-EMR and Inst-EMR samples. The distribution of TSI scores for 
these two groups is presented in Table 2.7 in terms of the mean and range of 
initial TSI scores for those pupils within each successive IQ category. As in 
the preceding Table 2.6, the data are compressed into single summaries for all 
pupil scores in these two groups, each section of columns in Table 2.7 
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representing the total number of pupils in that group. 



TABLE 2.7 

Distribution of TSI Scores Obtained by 41 NMR, 163 PS-EMR and 
107 Inst-EMR Pupils According to IQ Categories 



TSI Score TSI Score TSI Score 







NMR 






PS- 


EMR 




Inst- 


■EMR 


IQ Categories 




Mean 


Range 


N 


Mean 


Range 


N 


Mean 


Range 


80+ 


39 


72 


53-108 


15 


66 


34-104 


8 


61 


32-82 


70-79 


2^ 


78 


68-89 


68 


60 


8-98 


24 


44 


14-84 


60-69 








54 


54 


18-90 


35 


42 


8-78 


50-59 








23 


39 


9-77 


31 


30 


5-58 


40-49 






- 


3 


43 


39-50 


9 


22 


10-38 


Total 


41 


72 


53-108 


163 


55 


8-104 


107 


37 


5-84 



^ IQ’s not available for 47 additional NMR 

^ In spite of low IQ'sj these pupils were attending regular 8th grade and are 
here termed NMR. 



As can be noted from the Table 2.7 j the expected relationship is well main- 
tained in the EMR groups. The single exception from the trend of decreasing 
TSI means in relation to lower IQ category is based on a group of only three 
subjects having an IQ of below 50. The fact that for all IQ categories the 
TSI Means for the Inst-EMR pupils were always lower than the means for the 
PS-EMR pupils in the same IQ range is more exacting evidence of differences 
between institutional and nonins titutional retarded than the more gross data 
in Table 2.4. The Table 2.7 data can be seen more clearly in graphic form in 
Figure 2.4. Here the mean TSI score is shown in relation to IQ category separ- 
ately for NMRj PS‘=EMR and Inst-EMR. 







Hsan 

TSI 






a 




Mean IQ 


45 


50 


55 


60 


65 


70 


75 


80 


85 




NMR N» 


0 




0 




0 




6 




6 - 


8 


PS-EMR 


3 




23 




52 




70 




15 - 


163 


Inst-EMR 


9 




31 




37 




22 




8 - 


107 



* Of the 41 "NMR" pupils for whom IQ's were available, the IQ of two pupils 
was below 80; the IQ's of six pupils were between 80 and 90. The mean TSI 
score of the below 80 pupils Is Indicated at the IQ midpoint of 75. The 
mean TSI scores (65.3) of the between 80-89 pupils Is Indicated at the IQ 
midpoint of 85 • 



Fig, 2,4 Kean TSI Scores for IQ Intervals for 8 NMR, 163 PS-EMR, and 
10 Inst-EMR Subjects 



Only eight of the "NMR" pupils for whom IQ's were available had IQ's 
within the range depicted by Figure 2,4, Their TSI score Inclusion provides 
tentative points of reference for the EMR performance. Although, as Is 
Illustrated In the figure, the PS-EMR and the Inst-EMR groups are clearly 
differentiated by mean TSI scores. It Is worthy of note at the higher IQ 
end of the continuum that the 15 special education pupils whose average IQ 
was somewhat above the range that customarily delimits "retardation" had 
TSI scores lower In relation to IQ than would be expected from the rela- 
tionship noted for the lower IQ pupils. One can only speculate vdiether 
their social comprehension and behavior may have been factors Involved In 
their placement In the special education class. To extend the speculation 
Into ah examination of the NMR performance, perhaps the characteristics 
which "saved" the below 80 IQ subjects from special class placement were 
associated with their TSI performance that was close to the NMR average. 
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Of the seven Inst-EMR subjects whose IQ's were above 80 and whose average TSI 
score was higher in relation to IQ than would be expected from the relation- 
ship noted for the lower IQ pupils, six were girls whose appearance, conduct, 
and social competency were generally good. In certain instances their institu 
tional placement was a means of removing them from unsatisfactory home environ 
ments . 

The relationship between TSI scores and IQ's as indicated by Pearson 
product moment correlations, ranged for individual groups from -.06 to .78 
with a median r of .60. 

3. TSI Validity (Behavior Ratings); As noted earlier in this chapter, 
in terms of the TSI rationale it is assumed that a subject must acquire cul- 
tural categories for the classification of situations if his behavior is to 
be consistently situation-appropriate. He must also be able to identify the 
particular cues or attributes which may in effect be "read" as signalling or 
as standing for associated characteristics. Illustrative examples were given 
in Section B and in subsection F(l) of this chapter. The selection of TSI 
pictures in terms of their inter pretability to an average eighth or ninth 
grader was assurance that social cue interpretation would be measured to 
some extent by the test. Legitimate questions, however, concern the extent 
of relationship between verbal responses given in an unhurried, simplified, 
picture- oriented , situation and the multi-modal responses appropriate to the 
changing complexity of a live situation. Although the testing of cue inter- 
pretation has its value as an indication of the extent to which a subject has 
or has not acquired this functional skill, the project's broader concern was 
with the subject's inerpersonal response; hence the need to determine the 
extent of relationship between TSI performance and more complex behavior. 

For the purpose of assessing the more complex social behavior, defini- 
tions of social adequacy having apparent relevance to post-school situations 
as well as to pupils' contemporary milieux were developed for use in a series 
of rating scales (T-BR) . One indication of adequacy, social range . was 
postulated as ability to move easily into a variety of social settings and 
to function easily within them. In closer focus upon interpersonal relations, 
two scales, social relationship and peer acceptance , were included, the one 
emphasizing transactional initiative and skill, the other focusing on the 
degree of peer acceptance. Then, as a kind of overview comparison of the 
ratee with others, a definition of social invisibility was formulated, indi- 
cating the extent to which the ratee 's behavior was indistinguishable from 
that of nonretarded persons. An attentiveness scale was included as being 
related to the project's interest in social perception. Four additional 
criteria were added to avoid biasing teachers in favor of particular forms 
of adequacy. The added scales required ratings of academic skill , calmness , 
industry and appearance as defined by Parnicky and Kahn (1963). A similar, 
although modified, set of scales (0-BR) was prepared for use by a group of 
nonteacher raters. These scales, both T-BR and O-BR, are described and their 
interrelationships discussed in Chapter III. 

Examination of the relationship between TSI scores and the teachers' 
ratings (T-BR) was possible for each of the four experimental trials of the 
training curricula. These trials involved 9 classes of PS-EMR pupils and 
6 classes of Inst-EMR pupils. In all, 115 PS-EMR pupils, 69 boys and 46 girls 
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£.nd 70 Inst-EMR pupils, 32 boys and 38 girls, were included in these trials. 
These 15 classes are among the 21 classes of retarded subjects reported in 
Tables 2.4 and 2.6.^^ Behavior ratings and pupil TSI performance scores w 
obtained for each pupil immediately preceding and immediately 
periods in which the social perceptual lessons were used 

described in Chapter V. For the ensuing discussion of TSI-TBR relationsh p, 
only the pre- training data are used. 

Pearson product Boment correlations were computed between TSI scores and 
teacher ratings on the nine T-BR scales, combining all of the girl pupils in- 
to one sample® of 84 pupils. The boys were similarly combined into one sample 
of 101. The coefficients are presented in Table 2.8. 

TABLE 2.8 

correlation Coefficients of TSI Scores with Initial Teacher 
Ratings on Nine Scales for 84 Girls and 101 Boys 









Social Scales 




Sex 


N 


Social 

Range 


Social Peer Ac- Social 

Relat. ceptance Invis. 


Atten- 

tiveness 


Girls 

Boys 


” l 4 

101 


. 59 ** 

. 36 ** 


. 47 ** . 52 ** .15 

. 29 * . 29 * .12 


T 26 * 

. 30 * 


Combined 


185 


. 46 ** 


. 36 ** . 39 ** .12 


. 26 ** 








Additional Scales 






N 


Industry 


Acad. Skill Calmness ^ 


pearance 


Girls 

Boys 


84 

101 


.17 

.17 


.15 . 38 ** 

.19 . 23 ** 


.12 

.05 


Combined 


185 


.14 


.14 . 30 ** 


.08 


* < .05 

** < .001 


l.c. 

l.c. 









In th"? upper portion of the table the correlations sho™ are those between TSI 
Ini the hypotLsized relevant "social" scales of social range, social relation- 
,hlD oee^ acceotance. s ocial invisibility and attentiveness . TSI scores are 

?Tbe modwately correlated with T-BR ratings on four of the five scales , 



The ages, IQ*s and TSI scores for these pupils are listed separately in 
Tables 5.1 and 5.2, 5.13 and 5.14 in Chapter V. 
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all correlations attaining the .05 level. However j the low positive correlation 
between TSI scores and ratings on social invisibility does not attain this level 
o£ significance. 

In the lower portion of the table the correlations shown are those between 
TSI and the scales expected to be less closely associated. As hypothesized, 
the low positive correlations between TSI scores and T-BR ratings on industry . 
academic skill , and appearance do not attain the .05 level. The moderate cor- 
relation between TSI scores and ratings on calmness , however, is of approximately 
the same magnitude as the TSI;social scale correlations. TSI scores are shown 
by this data to be most closely related to the kinds o£ social adequacy rated as 
social range, peer acceptance , social relationship , attentiveness and calmness . 

Examination of TSI scores in relation to ratings by the outside (nonteacher) 
raters (0-BR) was possible for the two Trial 3 classes, involving 34 institu- 
tional pupils, 14 boys and 20 girls, for whom ages and IQ's are included in 
Tables 2.5 and 2.6. Pearson product moment correlations were computed relating 
the pupil's TSI score to the average rating he received on the 0-BR scales from 
six raters. These coefficients are presented in Table 2.9. 



TABLE 2.9 



Correlation Coefficients of Initial TSI Sc 'es with Mean Initial 
Ratings by Six Outside Classroom Raters »n Nine Scales for 
20 Inst-EMR Girls and 14 Inst-EMR Boys 



Social Scales 







Social 


Social 


Social 


Atten- 


Sex 


N 


Range 


Accept. 


Invis . 


tiveness 


Girls 


20 


.75** 




.63* 


.31 


.52* 


Boys 


14 


.48 




.51 


.45 


.38 


Combined 


34 


.65** 




.56** 


.32 


.42* 










Additional 


Scales 










Acad . 




Appear- 




Sex 


N 


Industry 


Ski 1 1 


Calmness 


ance 


Honesty 


Girls 


20 


.25 


.45* 


.51* 


.07 


.18 


Boys 


14 


.31 


.39 


.39 


.40 


.37 


Combined 


34 


.22 


.37* 


.42* 


.15 


.24 






* < .05 l.c. 

** < .001 l.c. 
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In the upper portion of Table 2.9 are listed correlations between TSI 
scores and ratings on the "social scales." The definitions for two of 
the T-BR scales, social relationship and peer acceptance . Were reforau- 
lated so as to combine the two highly Intercor related T-BR scales Into 
a single 0-6R scale, social acceptance . In this sample of a sliig:le«ln* 
stltutlonal group, TSI scores were found to be most highly correlated 
with ratings on social range , social acceptance . attentiveness ■ calmness , 
and academic skill . The relationship was higher for girls than for boys. 
TSI scores were found slightly less associated with social Invisibility . 
Industry , appearance and honesty . The differentiation between TSI:"soclal 
scale" correlations and the TSI: "additional scales" correlation that can 
be noted In the previous T-BR data In Table 2.8 Is less sharp here. The 
explanation appears to reside in the high Intercorrelatlons between 0-BR 
scale mean ratings.^' 

To carry the Investigation of the meaningfulness of TSI scores a 
step beyond the preceding discussion of their positive relation with IQ 
alone, and with behavioral ratings, alone, a comparison of the IQ:T-BR 
correlations with TSI:T-BR correlations la shown graphically In Figure 2.5 
for the 84 EMR girls and 101 EMR boys for whom data was presented In 
Tables 2.8 and 2.9. 



TSI-T-BR Girls 




Fig. 2.5 Pearson Product Moment Correlations for 84 EMR Females and 101 

EMR Males between TSI scores and T-BR Ratings on Nine Scales and 
between IQ's and T-BR Ratings. 



A discussion of the 0>BR scale Interrelationships Is presented In 
Chapter III (p. 3.18) > 
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In this figure the vertical axis represents Pearson product moment cor- 
I relations while points on the abscissa represent the nine T-BR scales. To 

make the differentiation between TSI and IQ clearer, the correlations involving 
TSI scores are joined by continuous lines; the correlations involving IQ are 
I joined by a dotted line. The figure reveals that for both sexes IQ's tend 

to parallel TSI scores in their relation to T-BR ratings of behavior attributes 
! but that the relationships diverge in relation to the scales social range , 

I social relationships and peer acceptance . For both sexes TSI scores were 

more closely associated with the behavioral characteristics rated on those 
scales than were IQ's. For girls, ratings on the social scales and on calmness 
were more highly correlated with both TSI scores and IQ's than was true for 
boys. For girls, ratings on academic skill and industry were somewhat more 
I closely associated with IQ than with TSI score. For boys this difference was 

I not obtained. For both sexes the TSI :attentiveness correlations and the IQ: 

i attentiveness correlations were practically identical. In addition to illu- 

1 strating TSI score validity in its relation to ratings of social adequacy, 

I the figure demonstrates that neither TSI score nor IQ's are related to ratings 

I of social invisibility , a finding discussed in section C of Chapter III.^® 

i 

[ 4. TSI Validity (TSI in Relation to Other Criteria): Data available from 

a study by Clark (1967) is also relevant to discussion of the meaningfulness 
of TSI scores. In an independent partial replication of the project procedures, 
Clark's sample consisted of 56 EMR pupils enrolled in six special education 
classes at junior high school level in Nashville Public schools. Thirty-five 
were male; 21 were female. Their ages ranged from 13 to 16 with a mean age 
of approximately 15. IQ's ranged from 53 to 80 with a mean of 68. In con- 
nection with his trial of the experimental curriculum II developed by the pre- 
; sent authors, Clark administered the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, the 

Fudell Test of Occupational Readiness, and theBown Self Report Inventory. 

He also used rating scales similar to the 0-BR format of the present project, 
pupils receiving pre- and post training ratings by their teacher and by other 
official observers. 

The Vineland Social Maturity Scale (VSMS) is a behavior check list to 
be filled out by a rater well enough acquainted with the ratee to be capable 
of indicating specific competencies such as "talks in short sentences"; "re- 
lates experiences"; "goes about neighborhood unattended"; "does small remunera- 
tive work"; etc. Its subscales include items that are components of Self- 
Help, Self-Direction, Locomotion, Occupation, Communication, and Social Rela- 
tions. Although ratings are most often made by a parent or a teacher, sub- 
jects who are capable of self-appraisal may rate themselves on the instrument. 



18 

The social invisibility scale's apparent independence of IQ and its 
moderate to high association with ratings on attentiveness , academic skill , 
industry , s ocial relationship , calmness and appearance suggests its possible 
utility in predicting a successful transition from school or institution 
into the adult world. 
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As used on the Clark study, pupils made self-ratings on the VSMS. 

The Fudell Test of Occupational Readiness (FTOR) was described by Clark as 
an achievement measure to accompany Fudell *s vocational prepraredness lessons 
(Fudell, 1963) in programs for EMR pupils at secondary school level. The test 
was designed for group administration when pupils are able to read the questions; 
comprehend them, and respond by underlining either Yes or No. Fudell devised 
and used the test to assess the extent to which a pupil had acquired basic in- 
formation and attitudes deemed essential for entrance into an occupation. No 
reliability coefficients are reported. 

The Bown Self Report Inventory (BSRl) adapted by Stephens for retarded 
persons was designed as a measure of a subject *s self-perception and of his 
perceptions and feelings about children, authority, work, parents, and the 
future. When administered to the retarded the questions are read aloud to the 
subject and his reply is indicated by his marking either Yes or No responses. 

A test-retest reliability coefficient of .88 was reported for the testing of 
25 subjects (Peck, Stephens, & Fooshee, 1964). 

The four teacher Behavior Rating Scales (T-BRS) and the four Outisde Rater 
Scales (0-BRS) as used by Clark were five point graphic scales similar in for- 
mat to the outside rater form (0-BR) developed by this project and described 
in Chapter III. The scale criteria. Social Range , Social Acceptance, Social 
Invisibility, and Attentiveness were the same as those described in Subsection 
F(3) above. In reporting his data, Clark averaged the ratings made on all 
four scales for a composite rating of pupil adequacy. 

Correlations between pupils* scores on each of these instruments with TSI 
scores, and the relationship of each instrument with the other measures are 
presented as a matrix in Table 2.10 



TABLE 2.10 



Correlations between Scores on TSI, FTOR, BSRI, and Composite 
Behavior Ratings on Four T-BRS and 0-BRS Scales for 56 EMR Pupils 



TSI 



TSI 

VSMS 

FTOR 

T-BRS 

0-BRS 



VSMS 


FTOR 


T-BRS 


0-BRS 


BSRI 


.51* 


.51* 


.27* 


.41* 


.21 


a. 


.23 


.10 


.32* 


.21 






.35* 


.41* 


.14 






- 


.25 


.00 










.09 



* < .05 level 



1*9 Doll (1953, p.431) reported a reliability coefficient of .94 between two ad- 
ministrations of the VSMS to 48 retarded subjects when ratings were made by 
adults. Use of the VSMS for self-ratings by retarded subjects (N=67) was reported 
as being nearly as reliable (r=.90) but as yielding scores somewhat higher. 
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From the coefficients in Table 2.10 it is evident that TSl scores were 
moderately correlated with pupil self ratings on the VSMS> with pupil scores 
on the FTOR, and with the composite social adequacy ratings by teachers and 
other raters. Pupil scores on the Test of Social Inference were related to 
their social adequacy ratings to approximately the same extent as were their 
scores on the Vineland Social Maturity Scale and their scores on the Fudell 
Test of Occupational Readiness. The Bown Self Report Inventory, although 
positively correlated with TSI and VSMS, was relatively independent of other 
measures . 



Summary 



Hypothesizing a relationship between a retardate's social behavioral in- 
adequacies and his failure to interpret the social scene, the goal of the 
project was to increase his social adequacy by teaching him to make inferences 
from social cues. The Test of Social Inference (TSl), developed for use as 
a pre- and posttraining measure of the adolescent's comprehension of visual 
cues, is described in this chapter. 



In addition to its description of TSl rationale and administration, the' 
chapter presents test-retest and interscorer reliability data. Reliability 
coefficients in the form of Pearson product moment correlations ranging from 
.84 to .97, with a median r of .91, were obtained from two administrations 
of the TSl to groups of EMR pupils. The validity of the TSl is discussed 
in terms of the relationship between TSl scores and subject characteristics 
such as age, IQ, place of residence, ratings given on scales of social ade- 
quacy, and scores earned by pupils on other instruments. Pearson product 
moment r's ranging from .26 to .71 were obtained for the relationship be- 
tween TSl scores and teacher ratings on the scales social range , social 
relationship , peer acceptance , attentiveness and calmness . TSl scores were 
found moderately correlated with scores by 56 pupils on the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale, r=.51 (p= <.05) and with scores on the Fudell Test of Occu- 
pational Readiness, r=.51 (p=<.05) 



Mean TSl scores of NMR, PS-EMR and Inst-EMR subjects differed from one 
another at less than the .05 level. The average TSl scores of PS-EMR pupils 
differed from Inst-EMR pupils when IQ's were held constant. 
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III. THE RATING OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 



In a generic sense this project was initiated in response to the problem 
of the asocial and maladaptive behavior of the retarded. Congruent with this 
concern, the project schedule provided for the development of an experimental 
training curriculum for the improvement of the retardate's social behaviors 
and for the trial of these materials in various educative settings. In part, 
the development of the Test of Social Inference (TSI) described in Chapter II 
was compelled by a need to measure the effectiveness of this experimental 
curriculun. But the TSI as a contrived "laboratory" test of social cue in- 
terpretations affords, at best, only partial assessment of curricula designed 
for behavioral change. A fuller report of what the posttraining subject 
(and his control counterpart) does is needed to determine how, if at all, 
the behaviors to be modified by the training have been changed. 

This chapter describes project activities initiated by this concern for 
more adequate measurement of behavior change. The activities center around 
the development of workable techniques for observation and rating of behavior. 
The first section of the chapter describes trials that were made of direct 
observation and recording techniques in naturalistic situations. In a fol- 
lowing section are presented the two rating scale formats developed in this 
project, the Teacher Behavior Rating Scale (T-BR) used in all of the experi- 
mental curriculum trials as a pre- and posttreatment assessment of effect, 
and the Outside Rater Behavior Rating Scale (0-BR) used in only one of the 
reported curriculum trials. 

In an additional section the concept of social behavioral adequacy is 
discussed through consideration of the intercorrelations of ratings that 
were obtained in the course of the project by use of the T-BR and 0-BR scales. 

In a last section concerned with the meaningfulness of the behavior 
data, there is discussion of the differing discriminations required by the 
rating task and a discussion of the teacher's and outside rater s behavior 
as a rater. 

A . Direct Observation of Behavior 

Although the use of behavioral rating scales had been originally pro- 
posed as the method of assessing the hoped-for social behavioral gains, it was 
recognized that rating scales provided less precise information than would 
some method of actual direct observation of pupils. In part because patterns 



20 xhe distinctions made here between "direct" behavior observations and use 
of teacher or outside rating scales is more correctly one between ratings 
based on immediately recorded observations and ratings based principally on re- 
membered, nonrecorded data. All ratings used in projects are based on per- 
sonal rater observation. The teacher and outside ratings are less direct 
only in the sense of not being made with more objective reference to des- 
criptions of the S's behavior during the observational period. 
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of socially appropriaUe behavior differ in accordance with setting, there is 

j_ji goneralizing from observations in only one setting. Because of project 
concern for the postacademic adjustment of the retarded pupil, there was parti- 
cular interest in his behavior in non-academic situations. Ideally to be de- 
sired would be a method of direct observation of behavior in a number of set- 
tings, not excluding the academic. Efforts toward this end extended over 
several months, during which time recommended observational techniques were 
tried out. In the most successful of these, two observers recorded 20-second 
samples of behavior for each member of a pupil group, the observers following 
a pre-arranged sequence for their observations. Simultaneity of observation 
by the recorders was synchronized by a device that clicked softly at 20-second 
intervals. The recording of each behavioral sample observation was prefaced 
by the recording of the contextual activity or type of setting in which the 
behavior was taking place. Two trials of the method yielded satisfactory inter- 
observer reliability coefficients. Inter judge agreement as to the social ap- 
propriateness of the recorded behaviors was likewise attained. There remained, 
however, both immediate and more general problems that counter-indicated the 
use of direct observational methods. The immediate imprac ticality was the 
inexorable project deadline. For the experimental materials and methods to 
be given classroom trials, all procedures, including the observational method, 
had to be operational a sufficient time before the end of a school year to in- 
sure the B to 10 weeks necessary for the pre- and posttesting and for the ex- 
perimental training trials. The longer range imprac ticality was budgetary. 

The observational trials demonstrated that to make such detailed observations 
is expensive. Much personnel time goes into practice. Then the recordings 
must be transcribed. There then remains the process of rating, scoring, or 
of evaluating the transcribed behaviors as to appropriateness within the con- 
text of the situation. For these reasons of time and expense, the project 
focus returned to the use of behavioral rating scales and to the classroom 
teacher as a most convenient and, in many ways, well qualified observer. 







In giving up efforts at direct observations and in reverting to behavior 
ratings to be made by classroom teachers, the desire was not abandoned to assess 
non-classroom behavioral adequacy. Although the teacher has less contact with 
his pupils during outside classroom activities, limiting his cognizance of 
more varied pupil performances involved in social behavioral adequacy, studies 
have indicated the value of teacher ratings (Ullman, 1957; Voelker, 1962). 

The problem, of course, is one of available observer-raters of the non-class- 
room setting--observers personally knowledgeable about all of a sample of 
pupils. In the current situation, as the best available source of information, 
teacher was used as a behavior rater in each of the treatment trials. In 
addition to the teacher as a rater, at one of the state institutions cooperating 
with the testing of the trial curriculum, six persons were found well qualified 
as raters because of their acquaintance with all of the pupils to be rated. 

These were the chaplain, nurse, librarian, school secretary, director of cottage 
life and recreation director. As will be described, the rating score format 
and procedures used by the outside raters represented some improvement upon 
the format and procedures employed by the teacher raters. 
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B. 



n^crrintion of Teacher and Outside Rater Behavior Rating Scales 



ri') The Teacher Behavior Rating Scales developed in this project use a 
five^oint graphic rating scale format similar to the Vocational Performance 
and pLsonafity Adjustment Scales employed in a study reported Panicky and 
Kahn (1963). Several modifications, however, were made in the scale 
toder the original format, a subject was apparently rated on each of the scales 
before the rater proceeded to rate the second subject and so on. For use in 
the current project, the rating forms were changed so that ea^ subject in a 
group would be rated with respect to each second criterion. The rating 
was divided into five columns with a listing of pupil names at the left marg 
The columns corresponded to the five alternative ratings of 

"fair,” '‘good," and "very good." Each alternative rating was defined in terms 
of a brief description of behavior characteristics of pupils belonging in 
column. The rating required a matching of pupil and behavior description to 
be indicated by a check mark in the appropriate column. 

Because of the project interest in social performance over a broad range 
of settings, definitions of behavioral adequacy were developed which appeared 
relevant Lth to present pupil life and to postschool society, each definition, 
in effect, constituting a criterial scale. The soci^ rang| scale focused on 
the subject's ease of movement in and out of a wide range of settings. The 
social l^Ik-lShiP -d acceptance scales botn focused on =°-al inter- 

action the former placing the greater emphasis on the ratee s approach and 
transactional initiative and skill, while the latter emphasized peer “sponse^ 
Th» social invisibility^^ scale was intended to assess the extent to which the 
retaTdlti^s behavior wL indistinguishable from that of nonretarded persons. 
Because of project interest in social perception, a scale to assess a subject 
atteni-iveness was added. This attentiveness scale focused on the suoject s 
attention span and general attentiveness. These five scales are included as 

Appendix 

Tn addition to the four "social adequacy" scales and the attentive^ss 
scale four additional criteria from the Vocational Performance Scales (Parnicky 
^ Kahn 1963) were added to the T-BR Scales as a way of de-emphasizing , during 
thfex;eiimenta! trials, project Interest in particular aspects of behavior 
TO have provided only the four social scales mentioned above might have biased 
the teachers in their judgment of the curricular lessons y 

project emphasis. The added scales required teacher ratings of . the pupil s 
LpLrance in dustry , calmness, and academic skill . Definitions of these scales 
are included in Ap^^ndix B . The added scales were selected as representative 
of additional behavioral characteristics of relevance both to the academic and 






It is here re- 




As used in the study, the scale was named sociaj. acceptanc e 
named peer acceptance , as better denoting its criterion. 

22 A fuller discussion of the relevance of social invisibility to the retarded 
is provided in Leland & Smith (1965, Ch. 10, pp 31 33) 
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non-academic milieux. These characteristics, however, were considered tangen- 
tial to the present project focus on social cue interpretation. 

(2) A second behavior rating form, 0-BR, was used in connection with one 
of the experimental trials of the training curriculum. In an institutional 
setting (described as Trial 3 in Chapter V) several members of the institu- 
tional staff were found to be sufficiently acquainted with the experimental 
and comparison group subjects to serve as raters of the pupils behavior in 
settings outside of the classroom. The behavioral definitions provided these 
"outside" raters were, with two exceptions, closely similar to the behavioral 
definitions provided for the teacher raters in the T-BR scales. i As one modifi- 
cation, the T-BR social relationship and the peer acceptance scales were merged 
into a’single scale of social acceptance . The merging was dictated by the high 
correlations between these two scales. As a second modification, in replace- 
ment of the scale thus eliminated, an honesty scale was added to the 0-BR. 

An improvement upon the T-BR format was introduced in response to rater 
use of limited portions of the scale. As is discussed in greater detail in 
th 0 following section, some teachers had been noted to restrict their ratings 
to the low portion of the scale; some others restricted their ratings to one 
or two middle categories. In redrafting the scale format an explicit frame 
of reference was introduced in an attempt to have raters make better use of 
the full scale. The idea of providing the rater an explicit frame of refer- 
ence originated with Scott (1941) and was more recently reintroduced by Gardner 
and Thompson (1956) in developing their Syracuse Scales of Social Relations. 

In following the Gardner and Thompson procedures, actually the rater provides 
his own frame of reference aided by the instructions and a supporting format 
On the rating form. As a part of this format, at the top of the rating form, 
five boxes are provided for the rater’s use in filling in the names of the 
persons who represent to him, respectively, the most outstanding individual 
he can recall with respect to the listed criterion, the lowest, the merely 
average, the halfway between highest and average, and the halfway between 
lowest and average. The rater is required to develop a referent set of names, 
in this manner, for each scale. 

The instructions used in the present study were similar to those developed 
by de Jung and Haring (1962) in their modification of the Syracuse Scales. 

These required the rater to consider all retarded persons he could recall of 
approximately the same age as the pupils to be rated. From this recalled 
population he was instructed to select five referent persons with respect to 
the given criterion: a most outstanding or highest person, a "least" person, 

a "middle" person, and a "between most and middle" and a "between least and 
middle" person. The names of these five individuals were to be written into 
the separate boxes, labeled "least" to "most", at the top of the rating page. 

To facilitate the rater’s recall of appropriate reference persons, raters were 
instructed to engage in a pre-rating oral period of discussion and recall of 
retarded persons they had known of approximately the age of the pupils to be 
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rated. Immediately following the recall period the raters filled in their 
frame of reference boxes independently and proceeded with their ratings of the 
pupils whose names were listed on the rating form. 

The 0-BR rater instructions and reproduction of the 0-BR format, together 
with each of the scale criteria, are included as Appendix C • 

C. Examination of Teacher Behavior Rating Scales (T-BR) 

During the course of project activities repeated teacher ratings were made 
of 15 classes of retarded pupils. These 185 pupils were involved in the four 
trials^^ of the experimental social cue training curriculum. These consisted 
of five classes of EMR adolescents, aged 12 to I7k, enrolled in special educa- 
tion classes in the Kansas City area public schools; six classes of pre-voca- 
tional level institutionalized retarded youngsters, aged 12 through 20, from 
the Parsons State Hospital and Training Center and from the Hissom Center, 

Sand Springs, Oklahoma; and four from further classes of public school special 
educational class EMR adolescents enrolled in Springfield, Missouri and Kansas 
City public schools, aged 12 % to 17. These fifteen classes of pupils are more 
fully described as classes A through 0 in Chapter V of this report. In all 
classes pre-experimental treatment and posttreatment ratings were obtained on 
all pupils. In the first five classes, (A-E) the teacher ratings were made 
weekly for 13 weeks, with the pre- and postexperimental rating computed as 
averages of the first three weeks and of the last three weeks of teacher ratings, 
respectively. In the first institutional setting (classes F“I) the rating 
period paralleled the experimental curriculum period and the pre- and postexperi- 
mental ratings were computed as averages over the initial two weeks of ratings 
and over the final two weeks of ratings, respectively. In the second institu- 
tional setting (classes L-0) only one weekly rating was made the week prior to 
the experimental curriculum program and the week following its termination, 
these single ratings serving as the pre- and postratings. 

The T-BR ratings were obtained for two purposes: one use was to obtain a 

measure of pupil social adequacy before and after the experimental training, 
permitting 3n assessment of treatment-associated behavioral change, and to per- 
mit examination of the postulated relationships between ratings assigned pupils 
on the social scales, social range , social relationship , peer acceptance , and 
social invisib ility , and on the attentivenss scale, with their scores on the 
Test of Social Inference. The T-BR data relevant to these two foci are dis- 
cussed in Chapters II and V of this report. 



In terms of the rationale, the preliminary period of recall and selection 
of a representative frame of reference should lead to more objective ratings. 
A further advantage argued for this procedure is interrater comparability of 
ratings. (de Jung, 1964) 



24 



These trials are separately described in Chapter V. 
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A more general consideration is that of the meaningfulness of these ratings* 
How does a rater, in this instance, a teacher, use the scales? (a) How well does 
he discriminate between the behavioral characteristics he has been asked to 
rate? (b) How consistent are his ratings? (c) How well can he use the rating 
scales to assess change in behaviors? Within the present project content, these 
are all questions concerning the teacher as a rater--can he do what is required 
of him? These are questions both of relevance to the general problem of beha- 
vioral assessment and, more immediately, to interpretation of the experimental 
results of the project. Although these questions cannot be fully resolved in 
terms of data from the current project, the following analyses of the 15 class 
rating data afford some preliminary answers, particularly as related to the pro- 
ject concern with assessment of treatment-associated behavioral change. 

(a) A first examination of teacher discrimination in the use of the several 
scales was made in terms of an analysis of the variability in ratings re 
ceived by a pupil on the several rating scales. This analysis was made of the pre- 
treatment ratings. To afford more direct relevance to the actual rating data 
used in describing pupils' social behavior, average ratings rather than single 
ratings were used. For each pupil, the range of ratings received by him on the 
nine scales was recorded as a ratio of maximum possible scale range j namely, five 
scale units. If a pupil received ratings of only one through three on his nine 
scales, his range was .6 of maximum. To provide a summary description of the 
teacher's differential ratings, average ratios were computed for each teacher 
based on all those pupils he rated. The teacher averages together with the mini- 
mum and maximum range ratios computed for his pupils are reported in Table 3.1 

TABLE 3.1 

Average Teacher Use of Scale Range in Rating Individual 
Pupils on Nine Behavioral Rating Scales 





Range of Scale Intervals 


Received by 


a Pupil on 


9 Scales 


Teacher 


Class Size Aver. 


Range Ratio 


Max . 


Min. 


1 ? 


11 


.65 


5 


2 


B^ 


8 


.50 


3 


2 




15 


.59 


4 


2 




8 


.53 


3 


2 




12 


.68 


5 


2 




9 


.44 


3 


2 




9 


.49 


3 


2 


Hb 


9 


.51 


4 


2 


ib 


9 


.47 


3 


2 




17 


.69 


5 


2 




17 


.81 


5 


3 




12 


.55 


3 


2 




24 


.56 


4 


2 


N^ 


12 


.63 


4 


2 


0^ 


11 


.67 


5 


3 


a Pre-ratings were the average of 3 


pre- treatment ratings 




b " " 


II II II II 2 


If If 


If 




c ■■ 


" a single-pre-treatment rating 






25 ^ ,, 

For those 


nine classes having more 


than one set 


of pre- treatment ratings. 



the two or three sets of pre-ratings were combined into a single, average pre- 
treatment rating. 
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As can be noted in Table 3.1, the average range ratios for the 15 teachers 
varied from a low .44 (Class F) to a high .81 (Class K) J in effect, from less 
than half to four-fifths of maximum discriminability . The median average for 
the 15 teachers was .56 of the scale range. Of the 15 teachers, five varied 
their ratings giving at least one of their pupils the full five point scale 
range; that is, rating a pupil "lowest” on one (or more) of the nine scales 
and "highest" on one (or more) of the remaining scales. Another four teachers 
used as many as four of the five scale portions in rating at least one of their 
pupils. Apparently the pupil is a factor in determining interscale discrimina- 
tions on the part of the teacher. The summary picture seems to be one of 
satisfactorily broad use of the rating continuum for a given pupil rated on 
several scales, with some teachers being more discriminative and some pupils 
being more discriminatively rated on the different scale criteria. These 
differences with respect to teachers are not surprising especially with 
minimal rater training. The difference with respect to pupils is encouraging 
as support for meaningful teacher rating task behavior, in that the spread 
of ratings varies with the pupil rated and not as a forced artifact of the 
rating format and instruction. 

A further examination of teacher rater interscale discrimination was made 
in terms of Pearson product moment correlations computed between ratings made 
on the nine different scales. As in the previous analysis, only pre- treatment 
ratings were examined. In computing these coefficients the fifteen classes 
were collapsed into three samples; five public school special educational 
classes (A-E) comprising those participating in the 1965 studies, six pre- 
vocational institutional classes (F-K) comprising those participating in the 
1966 studies, and four public school special education classes (L-0) comprising 
those participating in the 1967 studies. A further subsampling was made with- 
in each of the three groups in terms of sex of ratee. This latter separation 
seemed warranted because of apparent teacher differences in ratings given 
boys and girls. The resulting six samples ranged in size from 22 to 38. In 
computing the six matrices of intercorrelations of ratings, three additional 
pupil variables were also included, pupil age, IQ, and TSI score. The coef- 
ficients are also presented, separately, by sex, for the combined samples. 

Table 3.2 presents these 864 correlations. To facilitate discussion of these 
intercorrelations, they are presented in nine groupings, one for each of the 
nine rating scales. 



Table 3.2 about here 



As may be noted in Table 3.2, the most consistently high correlations 
across samples are those involving scale 5, attentiveness , with scale 6, 
industry , r*s of .76, .74, .70, .71, .80, and .88 (median .78 for the six 
samples respectively and with scale 7, academic skill , r’s of .67, .46, .81, 
.74, .68, and .95 (median .71) respectively. The intercorrelations between 
these latter two scales, 6 and 7, are also consistently moderate to high; 
r's of .59, .66, .74, .68, .74, and .84 (median of .71). This intercorrela- 
tional cluster of coefficients involving attentiveness , indus try and academic 
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TABLE 3.2 

Interscale Correlations Based on Pre-Training Teacher 
Ratings of 101 Mile and 84 Female EMR Pupils 
on Nine T-BR Scales 



Scale No. 


N 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


.CA 




..TSI 


1 Soc. Range 
Males 
1965 


32 




.73 


.65 


.35 


.53 


.35 


.07 


.39 


-.10 


-.20 


.32 


.43 


1966 


32 


- 


.64 


.70 


.51 


.60 


.61 


.41 


.74 


.09 


.08 


.38 


.37 


1967 


37 




.68 


.77 


.08 


.32 


.26 


.38 


.32 


.36 


.05 


.11 


.30 


Total 


101 


- 


.71 


.72 


.34 


.48 


.38 


.34 


.57 


.18 


-.06 


.18 


.36 


Females 


1965 


22 


- 


.80 


.74 


.62 


.74 


.63 


.54 


.59 


.65 


-.04 


.73 


.70 


1966 


38 


- 


.53 


.54 


.11 


.36 


.25 


.48 


.38 


-.06 


.32 


.52 


.71 


1967 


24 


- 


.44 


.46 


.45 


.35 


.33 


.41 


.28 


.33 


.45 


-.23 


.29 


Total 


84 




.60 


.57 


.38 


.46 


.33 


.46 


.46 


.24 


.30 


.32 


.58 


2. Soc. Relat. 
Males 
1965 


32 


.73 




.65 


.54 


.46 


.54 


.06 


.41 


-.07 


-.41 


.06 


.38 


1966 


32 


. 64 


- 


.70 


.81 


. 64 


.83 


.63 


.87 


.07 


.28 


.10 


.33 


1967 


37 


.68 


- 


.77 


.32 


.48 


.46 


.60 


.64 


.50 


.14 


.02 


.25 


Total 


101 


.71 




.72 


.58 


.54 


.58 


.50 


.72 


.26 


.06 


-.01 


.29 


Females 


1965 


22 


.80 


- 


.84 


.80 


00 

• 


. 64 


.51 


.70 


.48 


.06 


.54 


.58 


1966 


38 


.53 


- 


.68 


.34 


.56 


.52 


.42 


.50 


.17 


.08 


.39 


.53 


1967 


24 


.44 


- 


.86 


.52 


.29 


.27 


.31 


.52 


.45 


‘.50 


.14 


.25 


Total 


84 


.60 




.76 


.52 


.52 


.43 


.53 


.58 


.34 


.17 


.30 


.47 


3. Peer Accept 
Males 
1965 


> • 

32 


.55 


.65 




.46 


.52 


.16 


.26 


.16 


.15 


-.20 


-.11 


.23 


1966 


32 


.50 


.70 


- 


.48 


.49 


.56 


.49 


.56 


.07 


.18 


.21 


.23 


1967 


37 


.51 


.77 


- 


.44 


.48 


. 64 


.54 


.64 


.60 


.26 


.06 


.39 


Total 


101 


.53 


.72 


- 


.47 


.50 


.50 


.46 


.50 


.31 


.06 


.05 


.29 


Females 


1965 


22 


.74 


.84 


- 


.80 


.68 


.74 


.58 


.74 


.36 


-.14 


.66 


.50 


1966 


38 


.54 


.68 


- 


.15 


.34 


.45 


.46 


.45 


.12 


.20 


.53 


.55 


1967 


24 


.46 


.86 


- 


.55 


.35 


.55 


.30 


.55 


.60 


.42 


.11 


.44 


Total 


84 


.57 


.76 


- 


.38 


.44 


.56 


.40 


.56 


.30 


.14 


.42 


.52 
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TABLE 3.2 - cont, 




Scale No. 2i 

4 . Invisibility 
Males 

1965 32 .35 .54 .46 

1966 32 .51 .81 .48 

1967 37 .08 .33 .44 

Total 101 .34 .58 .47 



59 

50 

,72 

.62 



57 

,58 

,62 

.58 



31 

,53 

,67 

,53 



IQ TSI 



75 

,74 

,67 

,70 



,33 

,29 

.60 

.43 



18 

24 

,07 

,06 



13 

04 

,07. 

.02 



.15 

.07 

.12 

.12 



Females 

1965 

1966 

1967 
Total 



22 

38 

24 

84 



62 

11 

,45 

,38 



.80 

.34 

.52 

.52 



.80 

.15 

.55 

.44 



.84 

.48 

.81 

.69 



70 

,36 

,72 

,58 



64 

,35 

,85 

,58 



.91 

.02 

.61 

.42 



.42 

.58 

.69 

.59 



.04 

.17 

.36 

.14 



,34 

,05 

.27 

.06 



.39 

.09 

.27 

.15 



5 .Attentiveness 
Males 

1965 32 .53 .46 .52 .59 

1966 32 .60 .64 .49 .50 

1967 37 .32 .48 .48 .72 

Total 101 .48 .54 .50 .62 



.76 

.74 

.70 

.72 



,67 

,46 

,81 

.70 



.39 

.71 

.50 

.54 



24 

00 

,53 

,34 



.06 
.26 
.26 
. 14 



.21 

.45 

.32 

.23 



,33 

,42 

,29 

.30 



Females 

1965 

1966 

1967 
Total 



22 

38 

24 

84 



,74 

,36 

,35 

.46 



78 

,56 

,29 

,52 



.68 

.34 

.35 

.44 



.84 

.48 

.81 

.69 



.91 

.80 

.88 

.84 



74 

68 

,95 

,80 



.78 

.44 

.37 

.50 



62 

11 

,63 

,44 



.01 

.22 

.21 

.26 



.36 

.35 

.19 

.25 



,41 

.32 

,22 

.26 



6. Industry 

Males ^ 

1965 32 .35 .54 .56 .57 .76 

1966 32 .61 .83 .63 .58 .74 

1967 37 .26 .46 .46 .62 .70 

Total 101 .38 .58 .54 .58 .72 



59 
,66 
,74 
. 66 



.26 

.78 

.35 

.44 



15 - 
06 

,56 - 
,30 - 



16 .14 

10 .23 

12 .14 

,04 .16 



.17 

.35 

.03 

.16 



Females 

1965 

1966 

1967 
Total 



22 

38 

24 

84 



.63 

.25 

.33 

.33 



,64 

,52 

.27 

.43 



,56 

,37 

.31 

.34 



.78 

.36 

.72 

.58 



,91 

,80 

.88 

.84 



68 

,74 

,84 

,76 



.73 

.55 

.50 

.52 



,57 

,02 

.50 

.33 



02 

01 

,23 

.12 



.24 

.42 

.27 

.31 



.20 

.26 

.21 

.16 
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TABLE 3.2 - cont. 



Scale No. 


N 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


CA 


19 


TSI 


7 .Academic 
Males 
1965 


32 


.07 


.06 


.26 


.31 


.67 


.59 




.10 


.25 


-.04 


.27 


.14 


1966 


32 


.41 


.63 


.49 


.53 


.46 


. 66 


- 


.58 


.45 


-.12 


.26 


.19 


1967 


37 


.38 


.60 


.54 


.66 


.81 


.74 




.51 


.68 


.26 


.30 


.30 


Total 


101 


.34 


.50 


.46 


.53 


.70 


.66 


- 


.44 


.52 


.04 


.17 


.18 


Females 


1965 


22 


.54 


.51 


.58 


.64 


.74 


.68 


- 


.61 


.42 


-.15 


.16 


.20 


1966 


38 


.48 


.42 


.46 


.35 


.68 


.74 


- 


.35 


.00 


.23 


.45 


.28 


1967 


24 


.41 


.31 


.30 


.85 


,95 


.84 


- 


.37 


.55 


.21 


.19 


.08 


Total 


84 


.46 


.53 


.40 


.58 


.80 


.76 


- 


.40 


.32 


.24 


.28 


.15 


8 . Calmness 
Males 
1965 


32 


.39 


.41 


.16 


.75 


.39 


.26 


.10 




.14 


-.23 


.23 


.17 


1966 


32 


.74 


.89 


.56 


.74 


.71 


.78 


.58 


- 


.06 


.21 


.20 


.28 


1967 


37 


.32 


.64 


.64 


. 66 


.50 


.35 


.51 


- 


.50 


.07 


-.20 


.20 


Total 


101 


.57 


.72 


.50 


.70 


.54 


.44 


.44 


- 


.28 


.00 


-.01 


.23 


Females 


1965 


22 


.59 


.70 


.74 


.91 


.78 


.73 


.61 


- 


.32 


-.22 


.36 


.32 


1966 


38 


.38 


.50 


.45 


-.02 


.44 


.55 


.35 


- 


-.26 


.16 


.37 


.35 


1967 


24 


.28 


.52 


.55 


.61 


.37 


.50 


.37 


- 


.39 


.18 


.40 


.56 


Total 


84 


.46 


.58 


.56 


.42 


.50 


.52 


.40 


- 


.10 


.10 


.31 


.38 


9 .Appearance 
Males 
1965 


32 


-.10 


-.07 


.15 


.33 


.24 


.15 


.25 


.14 




-.22 


.16 


.18 


1966 


32 


.09 


.07 


.07 


.29 


.00 


.06 


.45 


.06 




-.03 


-.11 


-.03 


1967 


37 


.36 


.50 


.60 


.60 


.53 


.56 


.68 


.50 


- 


.01 


.03 


.20 


Total 


101 


.18 


.26 


.31 


.43 


.34 


.30 


.52 


.28 


- 


.06 


1 

• 

o 

VO 


.06 


Females 


1965 


22 


.65 


.48 


.36 


.42 


.62 


.57 


.42 


.32 


- 


.05 


.48 


.30 


1966 


38 


-.06 


.17 


.12 


.58 


.11 


-.02 


.00 


-.26 


- 


-.16 


-.05 


-.02 


1967 


24 


.33 


.45 


.60 


.69 


.63 


.50 


.55 


.39 


. - 


.15 


.02 


.44. 


Total 


84 


.24 


.34 


.30 


.59 


.44 


.33 


.32 


.10 


- 


.08 


.04 


.12 



» 



;■ 
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skill, and the lesser correlations betwwen those three scales and the four 
’’social scales" suggests a classroom /jork orientation factor identifying 

these three scales as somewhat distinct from the four social behavior scale.s. 

( 

A further intercorrelational cluster, although not as sharp as the pre- 
ceding one, may be noted for three of the four experimental social behavior 
scales. In particular, scale 1, social range , yields consistent moderate to 
high coefficients with scale 2, social relationships , r’s of .73, .64, .68, 

.80, .53, and .44 (median .66), and with scale 3, peer acceptance , r’s of .55, 
.50, .51, .74, .54, and .46 (median .53). These latter two scales (2 and 3) 
are highly correlated, r’s of .65, .70, *77, .84, .68, and .86 (median .73). 
Scale 4, social invisibility , appears more ambiguously tied to these three 
prior scales, providing correlations of .54, .81, .32, .80, .34, and .52 
(median .53) with scale 2, social relationship , but lower coefficients with 
scales 2 and 3, social range and peer acceptance , r's of .35, .51, .08, .62, 

.11, and .45 for’scale 2 (median .40 and .48. .44, .80, .15 and .55 

for scale 3 (median .48). 

As shown in Table 3.2, age appears to have no consistent relationship 
to teacher ratings. In the 1965 sample, 14 of the 18 correlations were nega- 
ranging from -.41 to .06, with a median r of -.16. On the other hand, 
in the 1967 sample, 17 of 18 correlations were positive, r's ranging from 

-.12 to .50 with a median of .20. 

IQ's, as noted in Table 3.2, were moderately associated with teacher 
ratings. The correlations were highest for females, 9 of 27 being .40 or 
higher; whereas for males only one correlation obtained this magnitude. The 
correlations were highest for social range (r’s ranging from -.23 to .73), 
social relat ionship (r's ranging from. .02 to .54), peer acceptance (r s 
ranging from -.11 to .66), attentiveness (r’s from .19 to .45), academic skUl 
(r's from .16 to .45), in dustry (r's from .14 to .42), and calmness (r's from 
-.20 to .40). The correlations showed greater variability or decreased in 
magnitude with scales of social invisibility (r's -.05 to .34) and appearance 
(r’s - . 11 to .48) . 

Correlations between T-BR ratings and pupil scores on the Test of Social 
Inference were discussed in Chapter II for the combined male sample and for 
the combined female sample in their relevance to TSI validity. The same 
correlational differentiation commented upon in Chapter II between TSI scores 
and ratings on certain social scales and between TSI scores and ratings on 
the additional scales is also relevant to this discussion of the teacher's 
ability to rate pupils with respect to one attribute differently from ratings 
on another. As may be noted from Table 3.2, the correlations between T-BR 
ratings and TSI scores are highest for the social scales, social range , social 
relationship and peer acceptance and for the scales attentiveness and calmness . 



^ ‘Xhe correlations between scales 3 and 4 for 1965 males were not possible 

i because of non-differential pre-ratings given pupils by one teacher on 

i scale 4. 
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The TSI: social range correlations ranged from .29 to .71._ The TSI; social 
relationship correlations ranged from .25 to .38. The TSIt£eer acceptance^ 
correlatio-^ ranged fron, .23 to .55. The TSI = attentlven ^ r 
22 to .42. The TSI: calmness correlations ranged from .17 to .56. The T^;L.i bk 
correlations decreased in magnitude with the scales industry, aca^emi^. sWll , 
a ppearance . and social invisibility . The teacher discrimination between pupils 
rated as socially invisible and those rated as at ease in a range of social 
situations was an unexpected finding but one which supports the argument of 

the "teacher as a discriminating rater. 

( 

Examination of Table 3.2 shows that pupil ratings on social invisibili^ . 
were substantially correlated with all scales except social ran ge and that 
these ratings are not dependent upon IQ, hence the invisibili^ scale appears 
to fit the Sarason and Gladwin prescription of a needed scale as mentioned in 

Chapter I: 

What is needed is a battery of scales ..._/ to/ predict in some degree... 

the ability to develop social and occupational skills adequate for so- 
cial living... /to be/ divorced as far as possible from the IQ concept. 

(1958, p.306) 

It would be interesting to learn whether the scale might prove predictive of 
“'the ability to develop social and occupational skills adequate for social 

living. " 

A general mention should be made of the considerable intersample varia- 
bility and interscale coefficients to be noted in Table 3.2. Not infrequen y 
these correlations vary between samples as much as .50 correlational points. 

Two factors might be singled: out as contributing to this variability; one, 
the fact that the samples of pupils differed with respect to age, location 
(public school vs. institution) and sex; and second, that different teachers 
were involved in rating each sample of pupils. This latter factor includes, 
in addition to differences in setting, the fact that for some teachers a 
characteristic, such as appearance, for example, is of greater concern or is 
more closely associated in the teacher's evaluation of industry, academic 
skill, etc., than would be true in other settings. To expect consistent in- 
tersample correlations among the various scales would be to argue a negligible 
effect of intersample teacher and pupil factors. On the other hand, generalr. 
ization is hazardous. The earlier correlation summarizations in terms of 
identifiable clusters of “'classwork orientation" and "socialness are based 
on prevalence (across samples) of interscale correlations, and are offered 
only as preliminary interpretations from the obtained data. Without question, 
interteacher variability needs additional directed study. 

(b) The consistency of teacher ratings of their pupils was examined in 
terms of Pearson product moment correlation coefficients computed between the 
pre- and posttreatment ratings received by the 185 pupils. The retest periods 
for these coefficients covered a 10 to 13 week interval. 

These correlations between the pre- and posttreatment period ratings may 
be considered a conservative estimate of the consistency of the teacher s 
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1 ' discrimination. Some variabi? .ty in pupil ratings over ,the retest period is 

I attributable to training effects. Were ail pupils to change the same amount 

; and the teacher rating to reflect this ^ training effects would not affect the 

pre- and postrating correlations. But this is too unlikely to expect; some 
i uneven changes, one subject gaining much more than most classmates rated like 

him prior to the training period, is almost certain to occur with respect to 
certain of the scale criteria over the treatment period of a month and a half 
to two months. The correlations obtained between pre- and posttreatment T-BR 
ratings in the 15 classes involved in the experimental phase are represented 
in Table 3.3. 

TABLE 3.3 

Correlations between Pre- and Posttreatment Period 
! Teacher Behavior Ratings on Nine Scales 

^ ___ , - . — - — 



I 



f 

i 




i 




Class 


N 


TR 1 


TR 2 


TR, 3 


TR. 4 


TR 5 


TR 6 


TR 7 


TR 8 


TR 9 


Median 


A^ 


11 


.73 


.74 


.74 


. 66 


.70 


.82 


.69 


.81 


.58 


.73 


B^ 


8 


.60 


.85 


.96 


.92 


.93 


.83 


.98 


.95 


.96 


.93 




15' 


. 61 


o\5h 


.76 


.86 


.85 


.52 


.42 


.56 


.50 


.56 




8 


.77 


.87 


.52 


.48 


.59 


.83 


.80 


.99 


.62 


.80 


E^ 


12‘ 


.87 


.74 


.83 


.51 


.69 


.80 


.89 


.66 


.84 


.80 




9 


.75 


.38 


.53 


.25 


.87 


.55 


.87 


.83 


.45 


.55 




9 


.76 


.55 


. 56 


.38 


.87 


.69 


.60 


.68 


.83 


.68 




9 


.40 


.86 


.53 


.73 


.73 


. 56 


.76 


.76 


.14 


.73 


I^ 


9 


.25 


O 

00 


.91 


.87' 


.84 


.83 


.53 


.93 


.62 


.83 




17 


.71 


.71 


.73 


. 86 


.80 


.78 


.53 


.87 


.82 


.78 




17 


.44 


.73 


.55 


. 64 


.81 


.55 


.73 


.63 


.86 


.63 




14 


.12 


.44 


.72 


d 


.56 


.88 


.71 


.77 


.49 


.56 




24 


.73 


.78 


.53 


.54 


.60 


.65 


.73 


.74 


.72 


.72 


N^ 


12 


.92 


.76 


, 64 


.69 


.57 


.69 


.59 


.61 


.72 


.69 


0^ 


11 


.83 


.84 


.75 


. 56 


.94 


.23 


.92 


.87 


.69 


.83 


Median 




.73 


.74 


.72 


.65 


O 

00 

o 


.69 


.73 


.77 


.69 





^ In classes A-E ratings were made weekly for 13 weeks. "Pre" and "Post” 
r®s based upon comparison of the average ratings for the initial 3 weeks with 
the average for the last two weeks. 

^ In classes F-I, weekly ratings were made in the initial two weeks and in 
the final two weeks of the experimental program. The correlation compares the 
averages of the initial ratings with the average of the final ratings. 

^ In classes J-0, one rating was made the week prior to and the week following 
the experimental period. 

^ Assigned identical pre-rating to all pupils. 
















As is indicated in the explanatory subscript in Table 3.3, the ratings of pu- 
pils in the five classes A through E were actually made once each week over a 
period of 13 weeks. The ratings began three weeks prior to the eight weeks 
treatment period and continued two weeks thereafter. The correlations in 
Table 3.3 for these classes are based upon the average ratings for the initial 
three weeks in comparison with the average ratings for the last three weeks. 

In classes F through I, ratings began with the treatment week and terminated 
with the final treatment week of the experimental program. The correlations 
in Table 3.3 for these classes are based upon the average ratings for the ini- 
tial two weeks and the week prior to and the week after the treatment. The 
median of the pre- and postrating correlations for each class is listed in 
the last column of the table, the medians for the nine scales across the last 
row. The overall consistency of rater discrimination is revealed by these 
moderate to high correlation coefficients. Only 7 of the 135 coefficients 
were less than .40; more than half of the 134 coefficients were greater than 
.70; a third were .80 or above. 

It might be expected that certain characteristics more than others could 
be more objectively rated by a teacher; that is, be more dependent on pupil 
behavior than on teacher belief or bias. As an example, a pupil's appearance, 
his academic skill, his industriousness and calmness would be expected to be 
more easily observed in a classroom setting than his social invisibility, his 
peer acceptance, social relationships, and especially, his ease in a range of 
social situations. Ratings on these latter scales might, therefore, be ex- 
pected to be more consistent, less dependent on idiosyncratic pupil change in 
the sense tha| . such change is not as manifest to the teacher. The data does 
not support this expectation, however, insofar as these pre- and postrating 
correlations are concerned. There is little apparent difference as to rating 
consistency from one scale criterion to the next, generally high median coef- 
ficients for the scales ranging between .65 and .80. Although the correla- 
tions between pre- and postratings on academic skill is high, as one might 
expect of a highly visible classroom behavior, the correlations obtained on 
social range scale were of equal magnitude, r's ranging from .56 to .94. 
Across- teacher differences in rater consistency were somewhat more pronounced, 
two of the fifteen teachers having median coefficients in the mid 50's, 
another five having median correlation coefficients of .80 or above. The 
range of these median correlations is .55 to .93. 

The question as to how well a teacher can assess change in rated beha- 
viors can be less well answered within the scope of this project's data. 

One would expect that ratings made weekly should be more objective than 
ratings made after the lapse of a considerable period of time because it 
would be a difficult task to retain as a rating baseline some memory of ratee 
behavior against which to make a meaningful reassessment a month and a half 
to two months later. When the rating task is complicated by the need to re- 
call the baselines of a number of persons over a period of time, it would 
seem from what is known about human "data processing" (Miller, 1958) that the 
task would be extremely difficult. When the task is demanded of him, it is 
probable that the rater uses the pupil in comparison with his whole group at 
the time of the second rating, rather than the pupil in comparison with his 
original rating. To the extent that this is so, the interpretation of post- 
ratings is a dubious business because changes may have occurred throughout 
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the group. The problem is, of course, accentuated in situations where the 
changes in ratings assigned individuals vary considerably within the group, 
as would be indicated by a low correlation between pre- and postratings. A 
more satisfactory situation from the point of view of concern with difficulty 
of rater task is where all or most of the group gained or declined, as would 
be indicated by an average gain or loss in rating scores in conjunction with 
a high pre”post rating correlation. 

The pre-post T-BR correlations as shown by Table 3.3, are reasonably 
high for most classes. The correlations between pre- and postratings of 
pupils in Class D, however, were not so high for the social relationship and 
peer acce ptance scales. Retest coefficients for Class F were not high for 
the social invis ibility , peer acceptance and industry scales. Coefficients 
for Classes H, I and L were not high for the social invisibility scale. 

The assessment of change in rated behaviors is complicated by the fact 
that teachers vary both in the portion of the scales they use and in the range 
of scale intervals they employ. Although most frequent use was made of the 
central intervals of the scale, differences were noted. As an illustration 
of teachers' individualistic use of the scale, 5 of the 11 pupils in Class N 
received pre-ratings from one upwards ("very poor" upwards). An additional 
five were rated from two upwards ("poor" upwards). Likewise, 13 of the 24 
pupils in Class M were rated from one upwards and an additional nine of the 
24 were rated from two upwards. In contrast, only two of nine pupils in 
Glass H received a rating below three ("average"). In four of the 15 classes 
no pupils received a "very good" pre-rating. In contrast, in Class E, nine 
of 12 pupils were rated "very good" with respect to some scale criterion. 

The frequency with which each teacher made use of each scale interval in his 
pre-ratings is shown in Table 3.4 in which the actual frequency of usage of 
scale positions has been converted to percent. 



Table 3.4 about here 



An additional factor confounding the interpretation of T-BR gains be- 
came evident when the correlation between pre-ratings and the change in 
ratings (the amount of rating gain or loss when a pupil’s pre-rating is sub- 
tracted from his post-rating) was examined. It had been anticipated that 
either near zero or low positive correlation coefficients would obtain, the 
former indicating that pupils, regardless of initial rating, were as fre- 
quently rated higher by their teacher subsequent to the treatment period and 
the latter indicating that pupils received ratings in relationship to their 
initially rated capacity. 
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TABLE 3.4 

Mean Percentage of Rating Scale Intervals 
Used by Teachers of 15 Classes 



Percent Frequency of Use of Scale Intervals^ 



Class 


1.0 




1.3 

1.5 


1.7 

2,0 


2.3 

2.5 


2.7 

3.0 


3.3 

3.5 


3.7 

4.0 


4.3 

4.5 


4.7 

5.0 


A 


4 




3 


10 


10 


22 


9 


26 


3 


13 


B 


4 




1 


19 


11 


21 


11 


33 


0 


0 


C 


0 




1 


4 


2 


12 


17 


30 


24 


10 


D 


0 




0 


7 


14 


21 


17 


32 


3 


6 


E 


2 




5 


6 


6 


17 


7 


24 


6 


27 


F 


0 




0 


11 


9 


32 


26 


22 


0 


0 


G 


0 




0 


7 


14 


31 


27 


21 


0 


0 


H 


0 




1 


5 


4 


18 


17 


41 


4 


10 


I 


0 




10 


18 


12 


23 


31 


5 


1 


0 


J 


17 




0 


16 


0 


14 


0 


33 


0 


20 


K 


10 




0 


18 


0 


25 


0 


35 


0 


12 


L 


0 




0 


21 


0 


55 


0 


23 


0 


1 


M 


20 




0 


35 


0 


26 


0 


12 


0 


7 


N 


12 




0 


28 


0 


36 


0 


22 


0 


2 


0 


1 




0 


20 


0 


26 


0 


28 


0 


25 


Mean 


4. 


7 


1.4 


15.0 


5.5 


25. 


3 10.8 


25. 


7 2.7 


8.9 


^ The 


averaging 


of 


two and 


three 


sets of 


pre 


-ratings 


and postratings 


resu! 


in the 


intermediary 


fractions of 


1.3 or 1 


.5, 


of 2.3 or 


2.5, 


etc. 





The correlations between pre-ratings and changes on each of the nine rating 
scales separately for each of the 15 classes are presented in Table 3.5. As 
may be immediately noted, by far most of the 128 coefficients are negative. 
Furthermore, of the 98 negative coefficients, two-thirds were greater than 
.50. Clearly, teachers gave higher ratings at the end of the treatment to 
pupils they rated lower prior to the training program. Although individual 
teachers varied considerably with respect to the extent of this negative rela 
tionship between pre-rating and gain, with two teachers at one extreme having 
a median coefficient over the nine scales in excess of -.70 and two teachers 
at the other extreme having median coefficients of .08 and .09, this. "negative 
relationship is shown by Table 3.5 to be maintained across teachers. The 
generality of this relationship across scales is also indicated by Table 3.5. 
Only two or three of the 15 correlations in each column are positive, these 
appearing in a total of five of the 15 classes. Half of the positive corre- 
lations are accounted for by two of the teachers. 
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Although it might appear that increased objectivity would accompany ratings 
made weekly more than those made once before and once after the treatment, the 
same magnitude of negative correlations were obtained from the seven classes 
(A-I) whose teachers made weekly ratings as from the classes whose teachers rated 
the pupils merely before and after the treatment interval (Classes J-0). 

TABLE 3.5 

Correlations Between Pre-Ratings and Change in T-BR Ratings 



Soc. Soc. Peer Soc. Atten- Calm- Indus- Acad. Appear- 
Class Invis. Relat. Accept. Range t'ness ness try Skill ance Median 



A 


-.60 


-:ii 


-.30 


-•.37 


-.29 


B 


-.08 


-.83 


.28 


-.54 


.12 


C 


-.10 


.26 


-.36 


.24 


-.50 


D 


-.15 


-.34 


-.56 


-.29 


-.79 


E 


-.58 


-.75 


-.74 


-.80 


-.78 


F 


-.73 


-.20 


-.44 


-.07 


-.19 


G 


.10 


-.69 


-.48 


-.19 


-.60 


H 


-.28 


.09 


.15 


.15 


.02 


I 


-.38 


-.78 


-.36 


-.28 


-.12 


J 


-.27 


-.86 


-.65 


-.59 


-.86 


K 


-.80 


-.90 


-.93 


-.81 


-.85 


L 


-.44 


-.06 


_a 


.60 


-.27 


M 


-.11 


-.19 


-.33 


-.47 


-.34 


N 


-.64 


-.66 


-.54 


-.52 


-.84 


0 


- .38 


-.56 


-.61 


-.79 


-.26 


Median 


-.38 


-.56 


-.48 


-.37 


-.34 



r.30 


-.04 


-.68 


.14 


- .30 


-.94 


.20 


.14 


-.69 


-.08 


-.51 


-.86 


-.78 


-.61 


-.50 


.14 


-.60 


-.97 


-.91 


-.56 


-.59 


-.59 


-.72 


-.48 


-.72 


-.64 


-.46 


-.37 


.12 


-.37 


-.50 


-.47 


-.29 


-.19 


-.47 


-.22 


.29 


.29 


-.79 


.09 


-.47 


.16 


-.24 


-.40 


-.36 


-.60 


-.48 


-.63 


-.46 


-.59 


-.88 


-.72 


-.80 


-.83 


-.83 


.04 


-.25 


.42 


-.52 


-.27 


-.51 


-.09 


-.36 


-.51 


-.34 


-.45 


-.68 


-.76 


-.61 


-.64 


-.80 


-.55 


-.53 


-.38 


-.55 


-.51 


-.46 


-.53 


-.51 


-.47 



^ All pupils rated "average" makes correlation indeterminate 



To some extent this phenomenon may result from the five point ceiling on 
the scale, which makes it impossible for pupils initially rated maximally to 
gain. However, relatively few pupils were initially given a maximal rating, as 
may be noted from Table 3.3; hence, on the whole, there was "room at the top" 
of the scale. Still, psychologically, as a rater, some teachers may have been 
reluctant to rate many or even any of their retardates at the top of a scale. 



A more substantial and intriguing explanation for the preponderantly nega- 
tive relationship between initial ratings and rating gains is to posit a desire 
on the part of teachers to see initially poorly rated pupils progress. The 
gain indicated for the initially lowly rated pupils may have been subjectively 
deflected upwards by the teacher's need to see a consequence to his efforts and 
it is conceivable that this focusing was set in motion by the initiation of the 
rating process. It is equally conceivable that the working more closely with 
the academically and socially lagging pupil could result in greater awareness of 
his gains to the neglect of the less "problem" pupil who may also have gained. 






At any rate, for whatever reasons, the usefulness of the teacher ratings as a 
measure of behavioral change over the experimental period appeared to be severely 
limited by the interaction of the teacher idiosyncratic use of the scale and h is 
tendency to increase the postrating of the initially low rated pupils. On the 
other hand, however, teacher ratings do appear to have meaning in terms of be- 
havioral differentiation at a given time, ’ Hence, pre-rating may usefulXy be com- 
pared with pupil scores on the Test of Social Inference, as in Section%3, Chap- 
ter II, as an indication that certain of the rated behavioral characteristics 
are most closely associated with social cue interpretation. 

D. Examination of 0-BR Ratings 

As referred to in Section A of this Chapter and again in Section B (2), 
because of project interest in pupil behavior in settings other than the class- 
room, additional "nonclassroom" ratings were obtained for two small classes of 
pupils at Hissom Memorial Center, a state institution. These 34 EMR pupils, 
aged 12 to 20, IQ’s 43 to 83, were involved in trial 3, described in Chapter V, 
of the experimental social cue training curriculum. The ratings were made by 
six persons: chaplain, nurse, librarian, school secretary, director of cottage 

life, and recreation direction. These six were deemed well qualified as raters 
because of their acquaintance with all of the pupils to be rated. 

d 

Ratings by the outside classroom behavior raters were subjected to inter- 
rater agreement. The six outside raters were randomly separated into two sets 
of three raters, and the averages of the ratings made by one set of raters were 
compared with the averages of the ratings made by the other three raters in terms 
of Pearson product moment correlations corrected by the Spearman Brown formula 
for double test length. The resulting coefficients are reported as Table 3.6. 



TABLE 3.6 

Correlations between Mean Ratings by Two Sets of Three 
"Outside" Raters Using 0-BR Scales 



Pre-Treatment Ratings 

Soc. Peer Social Atten- Calm- Indus t- Acad. Appear- Hones- 
Class Range Acc. Invis. tive. ness try Skill ance ty 



J 


.76 


.90 


.86 


.82 


.78 


.92 


.92 


.94 


.70 


K 


.86 


.90 


.93 


.93 


.95 


.91 


.95 


.90 


.90 










Post 


-Treatment Ratings 






J 


.75 


.93 


.44 


.64 


.68 


.61 


.75 


.87 


.74 


K 


.86 


.92 


.93 


.93 


.94 


.91 


.89 


.94 


.92 



As can be noted in the table, the interrater correlations were generally high, 
particularly at the time of the pre-treatment ratings. Agreement between raters 
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was somewhat less at the time of postratings, especially with respect to pu- | 

pils in Class J. Overall, the picture is one of substantial agreement be- | 

tween random sets of outside raters. 1 1 

! i 

Questions such as those asked about the meaningfulness of the T-BR ratings 
may likewise be asked of the 0-BR ratings: (a) Do ratings made by nonteachers 

of outside nonclassroom pupil behaviors confirm the teacher ratings? Are pupils [j 

similarly rated by different raters in both classroom and nonclassroora settings? 

(b) How well do the outside raters discriminate between the behavioral charac- 
teristics they are asked to rate? (c) How consistent are these nonteacher I 

raters in their ratings? (d) How well can they assess behavioral change? | 

(a) The extent to which 0-BR ratings coincided with ratings made by j 

the classroom teacher was examined in terms of Pearson product moment correla- j 

tions computed between the mean of the pre- and posttreatment 0-BR ratings i 

with pre- and posttreatment ratings made by the teachers. These coefficients 
are presented in Table 3.7. j 

TABLE 3.7 | 

Correlations between Teacher Ratings and the Mean 
Ratj-ngs Six Outside Raters | 



Pre-Treatment Ratings 

Soc. Soc. Soc. Atten- Calm- Indus- Acad. Appear- 
Classes N Range Acc.^ Invis. tive. ness try Skill an ce T Median 

J & K 34 .56 .70 .57 .33 .38 .32 .37 .61 .56 

Post-Treatment Ratings 

J & K 34 .44 .73 .62 .34 .38 .32 .45 .61 ' .45 

^ The definitions of two highly correlated T-BR scales social relationship and 
peer acce ptance were combined into the 0-BR scale definition social acceptance . 
The correlations here are between T-BR. ratings on peer acceptance and 0-BR 
ratings on social acceptance . 



As may be noted, the coefficients in the table range between .32 and approxi- 
mately .70 for both pre- and pos ttreatment ratings. There is somewhat more 
agreement between 0-BR and the T-BR ratings with respect to the social scales 
peer (social) acceptance and social invisibility than with respect to the aca- 
demic scales of industry and academic skill . The agreement with respect to 
attentiveness is among the lower coefficients. One must conclude from the low 
to moderate r*s that the outside rater rates pupils somewhat differently than 
the classroom teacher with respect to certain behaviors and attributes. 



(b) In examination of outside rater discrimination in use of the rating 
scales, interscale coefficients were computed between ratings made on the nine 
0-BR scales. In this computation only pre- treatment ratings were examined. 
Table 3.8 presents these correlations. 
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TABLE 3.8 

Interscale Correlations Based on Pre- Treatment Outside 





Rater Ratings 


of 34 


Inst- 


-EMR Pupils 


on Nine 


0-BR 


Scales 






Scale No. 


12 3 


4 


5 


6 7 


8 


9 


CA 


TSI 


IQ 


I Soc. Range 


.85 .81 


.82 


.72 


.80 .83 


.64 


.56 


.12 


.65 


.43 


2 Soc. Acc. 


.85 


.82 


.74 


.79 .90 


.52 


.56 


.13 


.56 


.34 


3 Soc. Invis. 


- 


.93 


.91 


.91 ■ .90 


.80 


.71 


.16 


.32 


.26 


4 Attentive. 




- 


.92 


.97 .94 


.71 


.76 


.25 


.42 


.29 


5 Industry 






- 


.91 .87 


.68 


.77 


.32 


.22 


.16 


6 Acad. Skill 








.91 


.73 


.72 


.26 


.37 


.26 


7 Calmness 








- 


.70 


.75 


.17 


.42 


.27 


8 Appearance 










- 


.50 


-.12 


.15 


.22 


9 Honesty 














.31 


.24 


.15 



As may be noted from Table 3.8, clusters of highly interrelated scales are found, re- 
sembling the clusters noted in the T-BR data in Table 3.2. As in the T-BR data, 
high correlations were obtained between attentiveness and industry (r*.92), between 
attentiveness and academic skill (r«.97) and between industry and academic skill 
(r=».91). As rated by outside raters, more than was true of teacher rating, calm- 
ness was most highly related to attentiveness (r=.94), to industry (r«.87) and 
academic skill (r=.91). 

As was true of the T-BR data, ratings on social range were significantly cor- 
related with social acceptance (r=.85). Outsider ratings as to social invisibility 
were more highly correlated with the other social scales than was found true of 
the teacher ratings. The correlation between ratings made on the social invisi - 

find social acceptance scales was .85. The correlation between ratings made 
on the social invisibility and social range scales was .81. As was noted in the 
T-BR data, the high correlations between the social invisibility scale with other 
desirable behavioral characteristics suggests that experimental trial should be 
made of the value of the scale in predicting postschool or post institutional ad- 
justment. 

In answer to the question concerning outside rater discriminating in his use 
of the scales, the generally high intercorrelations showing little of the range of 
coefficients obtained from the teacher raters indicate that pupils tended to be 
ranked by outside raters in much the same way regardless of scale. 
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(c) An examination of the consistency of ratings made by outside raters 
was made in terms of product moment correlation coefficients computed between 
the pre- and posttreatment mean ratings. These coefficients are presented in 
Table 3.9. 



TABLE 3.9 



Correlations between Pre- and Postratings by Outside 

Raters on 0-BR Scales 



Clasi 



Soc. 

Range 



Soc 

Acc 



Social 
Invis . 



Atten- 
tive . 



Calm- 

ness 



Indus - 
try 



Acad . 
Skill 



Appear- 

ance 



Hones- 

ty 



J 

K 



.86 

.86 



.95 

.91 



.91 

.90 



.89 

.90 



.93 

.91 



.87 

.92 



.92 

.93 



.95 

.82 



.73 

.92 



The coefficients in Table 3.9 are higher than those in Table 3.3 for T-BR 
ratings. Pupil rank order was consistently maintained by tha 0-BR average 
rating (the average of the six raters over the 11 week period.) 



TABLE 3.10 



A Comparison of the Correlations between 0-BR Mean Pre-Ratings 
and Mean Change in Ratings with the Median of the T-BR 
Correlations between Pre-Ratings and Change 



Class 


Soc . 
Invis . 


Soc. 
Acc . 


Soc . 
Range 


Atten- 
tive . 


Calm- 

ness 


Indus- 

try: 


Acad. 

Skill 


Appear- 

ance 


Hones - 



Median 


J 


.07 


.32 


-.35 


-.22 


-.05 


-.19 


.01 


-.51 


-.27 


-.19 


K 


-.16 


.03 


- .44 


-.02 


-.31 


.15 


.11 


-.18 


-.01 


-.02 


Median 


for 




















Classes 
















a 




A-0 


-.38 


-.48 


-.37 


-.34 


-.51 


-.46 


-.53 


-.51 


-.46 



a 



There is no honesty T-BR scale 



(d) In considering the objectivity with which outside raters assessed change 
in rated behavior after a lapse of time) as was computed for the T-BR ratings ) 
correlations were computed between pre-treatment ratings and change in ratings. 

The use of the 0-BR format did not eliminate the negative correlations between 
pre-ratings and change in ratings ^ as is shown by the presentation of these data 
for classes J and K in Table 3.10. However, the correlations obtained from the 
0-BR ratings, shown in the top two rows, are generally lower than the median of 
the correlations between pre-ratings and change on the T-BR scales which is pre- 
sented, by way of comparison, as the bottom row in Table 3.10. 
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In summary, the high consistency of the outside rater in rating pupils dif- 
ferentially within their groups, and the more moderate negative relationship 
between pre-ratings and change lends support to the expectation that the 0-BR 
format would prove a better rating format (and procedure) over the T-BR format. 
Although no data by way of evidence can be presented from the current trial 
of the 0-BR format, it seems most reasonable that the preliminary recall pro- 
cedure in which the rater first brings to memory the population selects repre- 
sentatives of the highest, the lowest, the merely average, the between average 
and highest and the between average and lowest with respect to each scale criterion 
in constructing a series of explicit frames of reference-for each scale, should 
provide a yardstick of sufficient range and stability to provide for consis- 
tency in the rating of change in behavior over time. In other words, the in- 
dividual names written into the rating scale frame of reference would remind 
the rater of the population with whom the present individuals were to be com- 
pared. One procedure which would perhaps reduce this problem of maintaining 
equivalent referent frames, permitting more accurate assessment of behavioral 
change, might be to tape record or otherwise reproduce the rater's referent 
frames used by him in his initial recall session. The efficiency of these or 
other possible "stabilizing" procedures is of course only conjectural at this 
printing. 

E . Summary 

In overall evaluation of the meaningfulness of the teacher and outside 
rater behavior ratings, the writers conclude that the pre-treatment ratings by 
teachers and outside raters were both usable estimations of the pupils rated 
behavioral characteristics. Although the ratings were based upon pupil beha- 
vioral performance in different settings, the general congruence of the ratings 
is demonstrated in Section F in Chapter II s in relation to the TSI scores and 
IQ's of the pupils. The posttreatment ratings by the outside raters are 
viewed as similarly useful estimations because of the frame of reference pro- 
cedures described immediately above. Differences between pre- and posttreat- 
ment ratings by the teachers, however, whose procedures did not include the 
recall and frame of reference procedures, are viewed as less clearly inter- 
pretable because of the noted admixtures of idiosyncratic use of rating scale 
intervals, and other problems noted in sections 1 (b) and (c) earliar in this 
chapter. Although the outside rater procedures and format (0-BR) as given 
trial in the present project appear superior to the teacher rating procedures 
(T-BR), this cannot be demonstrated within the present project. 
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IV. SOCIAL PERCEPTUAL TRAINING MATERIALS 



To develop training and educative procedures to improve the social compre- 
hension and social behavior o£ the retarded adolescent, a major portion o£ the 
project consisted of planning, preparing, trying out, and revising experimental 
lessons. The exploration of several modes of experimental training and a dis- 
cussion of this project's particular approach to experimental training will be 
presented in this chapter, as will be the project's decision to prepare a more 
elaborate educative program than might be envisioned as remedial for only a 
deficit in social cue interpretation. In this connection, the social anthro- 
pological perspective that shaped the project's educative program is described. 
Further, some of the limitations in the young retardate's behavioral repertoire 
are discussed as determined from interviews with local agency personnel con- 
cerned with post-school adjustment of the retarded. From these interviews with 
training supervisors, counsellors, and operators o£ boarding homes came ideas 
for the content of the experimental lessons. A section describes the general 
format of the materials and the contents of the four sets of lessons that were 
developed sequentially, making use of classroom trials. Teachers' criticisms 
of the materials, consultant suggestions, and information from the agency in- 
terviews were the basis for revisions. 

I 

A. Social Cue Training Alternatives 



Several procedures which might be expected to improve the retardates' 
social situation comprehension were considered for experimental trial. One ap- 
proach would involve the preparation of illustrations of social cues--pictures 
of facial expressions, gestures, posture, or clothing, etc., on a continuum of 
least ambiguous to most complex for use in discrimination training. It was 
reasoned, however, that it would be difficult to involve the classroom teacher 
or the supervisor of training in following this laborious process for which 
there was no previous experience in the special education classroom agenda. 

As a second general type of approach, the remedial literature contains studies 
in which discrim.inations and responses have apparently developed in less uni- 
tary a fashion when subjects have witnessed an instructional film or enactment 
of behavior. (Bandura & Walters, 1967, pp. 49ff) 
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As precerdent, Kraft (1962) used excerpts from five movies depicting young 
adults in realistic situations in developing a test to measure the abilities 
of young adults to understand others. Goodman (1962) used recordings from 
plays to accompany an instructional handbook for teachers to use in increasing 
understanding of social interaction. The attempt to produce its own filmed 
material would, however, have greatly exceeded the present project's resources. 
Although this lead was not followed, there is evidence of the value of movies 
in the education and training of the retarded (Driscoll, 1962) and it is specu- 
lated that such an approach could be an effective one. 



As a third possibility and the approach that was finally chosen, there re- 
mained the use of filmstrips or slides in conjunction with tape recorder tapes, 
as a means of social cue interpretation training. By preparing a teaching 
guide or manual and accompanying illustrative materials, it seemed possible to 
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arrange a series of lessons that could be easily used in a variety of instruc- 
tional settings and be easily supplemented by an instructor in situations if 
additional explanation or emphasis were needed. The use of slides and tape 
recorder tapes suggested the possibility of looking beyond the immediate goal 
of improved cue interpretations toward the more broadly functional goal of ex- 
nlaining the patterns of adult activities. Fudell (1963) in his prevocational 
lessons for retarded youth makes the point, very strongly, that what is ex- 
pected of the youth in school settings and what is expected of him as a worker 
in post-academic life, are widely divergent. Because of the distance that 
separates the activity world of the average adolescent from the activities of 
the adult world, needed are illustrative samples of functionally important 
social settings and activities to stimulate classroom discussion and examina- 
tion of their identifying characteristics. In the education of the nonretarde 
pupil, geographically distant places are illustrated to acquaint pupils with 
the appearances and practices of other cultures. In a similar way it was 
planned to illustrate some of the commonly used places or settings in e 
"outer world" of the grownup as the foci of discussions of the what or how and 

why of participant behaviors. 



B. The Social Anthropological Outlook 



Norms: The manner of dealing with that "outer world" was influenced by 

the writings of anthropologists and social ecologists .Goffman (1959, 1961, 196J), 
Hall (1959), Barker & Wright (1955) and Barker & Gump (1964) were helpful 
illustrating the universality of norms as guides to behavior. These 
reveal by their examples that much Interactional behavior is predictably pat- 
terned through conformity to cultural conventions. When one thinks of acti- 
vities as a series of somewhat ritualized performances taking place in identi- 
fiable settings and subsettings, one has the means of breaking the behavioral 
flow into manageable portions. There are approaches, transactions and leave- 
takings. Behavior is modulated by the event in «hich one is participating or 
soectatlng. There are highly predictable sequences of behaviors that go with 
situations or places. In going to church or in taking part in a wedding or 
a funeral, for example, it is probable as a preliminary that one has made 
changes in dress and grooming, and that participant behaviors will resemble 
in certain ways the behaviors of others present. It is probable that clothing 
will be of more subdued color, of better quality, in better repair than 
clothing that would be worn for transactions in the supermarket. Grooming 
would probably have included attention to fingernails, hair, and shoes , and 
would be more apt to include bathing, shaving, use of deodorants, and changing 
of underclothing that would a trip to the supermarket. Why this difference in 
preparation? In a sense, it is preparation for admission. One is accepted 
when one's appearance "fits" the expected. One may not be accepted if appear- 
ance and behavior deviates from the usual range. Deportment or performance 
is similarly subject to modulation to the convention. In the foyer of the 
church or funeral parlor, peripheral to the main setting and main event of 
worship, wedding, or funeral, the participant is apt to look about for per- 
sons he knows, greet them, and speak briefly with them. At church and at the 
wedding, but not at the funeral, it is probable that participants to the en- 
counter would smile. During the main event participant or spectator behavior 
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is restrainsd in comparison with behavior at less formal situations) as ) for 
example, at a beach party or a baseball game. 

Behavior Settings: Barker & ^7right (1955) and Barker & Gump (1964) speak 

of behavioral patterns as being generated by the action setting. Although 
the obverse is true; namely that the setting has been constructed by humans 
to facilitate their performances, it is also apparent that the pattern of be- 
havior is predictably modified by identification of the setting. As an ex- 
ample of a behavior setting. Barker mentions a school classroom. There is a 
boundary surrounding the classroom. Inside, the activities and physical ob- 
jects are not random. There are predictable types of physical objects; e.g., 
chairs, chalkboards, desks, cupboards, etc. The patterns of interaction be- 
tween persons, and between persons and physical objects are discnminable from 
those that occur in other settings. (Barker & Gump, 1964, pp 16-17) There 
is predictability to the pupils' performance because it is dependent upon a 
teacher's direction and the teacher conducts the scene in accordance with the 
cultural expectancies for classroom conduct. 

Admission Credentials: To gain access to behavior settings there are 

re(^uiremen ts for admission. This allows some control at the point of entry 
permitting the rejection of those individuals anticipated as being disrupters 
or otherwise non desired. But even after admission, there is the requirement 
of continuing to measure up to transactional standards, and those who do not 
are ejected. This phenomenon of admission can be recognized when one thinks 
of private clubs, fraternities, institutions of higher learning, and so on, 
and the "measuring up" requirement recognized when one thinks of probationary 
periods. The extent of these phenomena-- their universality--must also be em- 
phasized. To become aware of the universality of these phenomena, consider 
for the moment the world of man's construction. Everywhere there are areas 
enclosed by walls to which there is entry via valve- like gates and doors. 

Some of these areas are "private" places whose admission is carefully re- 
stricted to persons known to the owners, or to officials whose status can be 
known from their apparel or from presented credentials. Although access to 
"public" places is less restricted, it is common for public places to have 
conditions for entry as for example: 



There are wide differences in subcultural conventions, and the formal 
behaviors described above are relevant to a particular subculture. In other 
subcultures a funeral might be celebrated with a brass band; a wake might 
be a convivial occasion. However, in order to fit in with others, one 
must know what is expected and when, or must be observant and able to modu- 
late behavior imitatively. Although less restrained behavior, (loud singing, 
shouting and clapping) as an example, may be appropriate in some churches, 
even this behavior must conform to an expected course or pattern in that 
setting. One must sing the prescribed songs; shout the expected utterances; 
and clap at the expected times. To do otherwise is to be deviant. 
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Hours 9.00 a.m. - 6 p.m. 

Admission $1.50 

Children under the age of 14 are not admitted to patient's rooms 

Beach apparel is not allowed in the dining room 

Employees only 

Men 

Women 



The vocational preparation of the retarded customarily calls attention to a single 
such situation--the job screening interview. The interview is to determine 
whether one will fit. One's general appearance and deportment are presented with 
written credentials, if possible, as evidence of admissibility. 



Aside from the requirements for acceptance into physical structures, there 
are also friendship requirements. Acquaintances are permitted closeness and are 
invited to extended interaction depending upon the "credentials" that are detected 
or inferred from general deportment. In this regard, interactional signals bounce 
rapidly back and forth, perhaps akin to the porpoise's sonar. In some way, sig- 
nals are decoded, at least by the nonretarded, as indicating admission or non- 
admission, and as further indicating the level or degree of admissibility. 



Viewing the adult's milieux from this perspective, it appeared that the 



project's experimental lessons should attempt to illustrate the outer world as 



consisting of places that one may enter at appropriate times, in conformance with 
either explicit or implicit behavioral requirements which m^y be recognized through 
visual cues. As an example, a sample lesson is included as Appendix D . This 
lesson entitled '"Places Sometimes Tell Us What to Do" is the first lesson in the 
third week of the final version of the curriculum. 



C. The Retardate's Behavioral Repertoire^ ^ 



The next concern of the project was to learn more about the retardate's 
maladaptive behaviors-- the "credentials" that he lacks-- that keep him on the 
outside. Toward this end, (1) the literature of the retardate's post-school 
social adjustment was reviewed in a search for examples of behavioral specifics; 
(2) direct observations were made of sample populations of retarded in state in- 
stitutions and community settings; (3) information was sought from the agencies 
directly involved in vocational preparation or other phases of post-school adjust- 
ment. 



The Literature: The literature yielded many references to the social ex- 

clusion or difficulties of the retarded, but relatively few references to the 
specifics of his behaviors. However, Baldwin (1958) listed reasons given by 
nonretarded peers for their dislike of their retarded classmates: "He talks back 

to the teacher"; "He fights too much"; "She can't do anything"; "He talks too 
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Partial support for this portion of project activities was a research 
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much"; "He never studies"; “He disturbs our class“; “He can't play." Johnson 
(1950) listed similar reasons given by nonretarded peers for the dislike of 
their retarded classmates: "Misbehaves," "Poor sport," "Cheats," "Dirty," 

"Smells," "Poor in school work," "Copies," "Different,"' "Too big," "Peculiar 
speech," "Shows off," "Tries to attract attention," "Steals," "Swears,'* "Calls 
names,** "Lies,” "Gets others into trouble," "Rough," "Mean, bullies, teases, 
fights,** etc. 



Direct Observation: In addition to the search for behavioral references 

in the literature, behavioral observations were conducted in public school 
special classrooms, in three state institutions for the retarded in Kansas, 
and ac several social events arranged for junior high school aged retarded 
pupils as a part of a local interschool "coed" club. In these observations, 
the general behavioral deviance noted was the failure of some groups and of 
some individuals within other groups to behave as though they were aware of 
the usual conventions for a **perf ormance . " 



During the classroom observational sessions, it was the impression of ob- 
servers that classroom behavior did not appear deviant in situations in which 
teachers transmitted an agenda or program and "stage directions** to their 
pupils. The day's agenda would be posted and discussed so that pupils were 
aware of the programmatic and behavioral expectancies. As example from a demon- 
stration class which was in daily session for six hours: "It is time now for 

us to talk about our program for the day. While we talk about our program, 
face me and watch what I am doing.** Toward the conclusion of the scheduled 
activities, class attention would be called to the next item on the agenda so 
that transitional behaviors would be less random: "What is next after reading, 
Ken?" and a discussion of how to make a smooth transition: "You can leave 

your pencils and notebooks out but put the other things away.** In the same 
demonstration class pupils were encouraged by the teacher to think evaluatively 
about themselves and one another. 

**Joe, listen to your voice when you talk; see if you can tune it down." 

"How does Tom look this morning with his new slacks and clean shoes?" 

The same teacher made use of a pupil self rating form on which pupils 
gave themselves a rating at the end of the day with respect to behavior the 
pupils themselves selected as being important. A second demonstration teacher, 
in addition to using the above techniques, combined the use of bonus stamps 
contingent upon the recording of improved academic and social performance. 
(Stables, 1966) 



In contrast with the generally appropriate classroom behaviors noted in 
Lhe demonstration classes, in other situations in which the agenda, the "coaching," 
and the contingencies were lacking, many disruptive behaviors were observed. 

The importance of the class schedule, the teacher's explicit directions, and 
quick application of "consequences" in maintaining conventional behavior was 
dem.onstrated when student teachers were assigned to a demonstration class. One 
novice teacher's failure to use a posted agenda and to tell and remind pupils 
what was behaviorally expected was accompanied by the appearance of work-dis- 
ruptive pupil behaviors. Although some pupils behaved as though they had 
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acquired the conventional schemata, others appeared to need the directions and 
the contingencies. 

Behavioral observations at the state institutions also revealed that while 
the appearance and visible behavior of many residents fit customary norms, other 
residents were highly conspicuous because of their dress and mannerisms. Some 
individuals shuffled rather than walked. Many had conspicuously poor posture. 

In some institutions residents might be dressed as though they were younger than 
their size would suggest them to be. Some individuals would approach a visitor 
too closely. Directly addressing him or touching his face^hand, or clothing, 
they might repetitously ask his name, where he was from, etc. In one setting 
this behavior was apparently more than tolerated by the attendants and nursing 
personnel who behaved toward the residents as though they were darling children. 
In that setting there were numerous attention-getting confrontations of visitors 
by the adolescent "children." In contrast, retarded residents of similar age 
and IQ levels in other settings dressed and behaved appropriately in accordance 
with their age. 

An observer visit to a junior high school coeducational social club pro- 
duced no record of deviant behavior. This social club had been established by 
a group of nonretarded high school youth, the Teen Age Monitors, interested in 
learning to work helpfully with the handicapped. Monitors would plan a social 
activity once a month during the school summer vacation and would be assisted 
in the plans by some of the retarded young people. The Monitors who attended 
the parties viewed themselves as providing behavioral models. The project ob- 
servation occurred at a theatre party at an outdoor theatre. The retarded boys 
and girls were not noted as behaviorally different. The club sponsor commented 
that the situation had been different when the group had gone to a movie during 
the winter as the boys did not know what to do about coats. 

Information from agencies: As an added source of behavioral information, 

interviews were held with representatives of agencies involved in the post- 
school adjustment of retarded youth. These conferences were productive of in- 
formation concerning the retardate's unpreparedness for general community ac- 
ceptance. A resume of examples of conspicuous or deviant behavior may be noted 
at the conclusion of this subsection (c) . Information was acquired from the 
following agencies: 

The Kansas. Work study Demonstration Project, Kansas City, Kansas 

Vocational Rehabilitation Unit, Topeka, Kansas 

Goodwill Industries, Kansas City, Missouri 

Parsons State Hospital and Training Center, Parsons, Kansas 

Paseo Manor Boarding Home, Kansas City, Missouri 

Watson's Boarding Home, Kansas City, Missouri 



The Kansas Work-Study Demonstration Project was involved with the vocational 
readiness of retarded youth. In its program, retarded pupils at junior and 
senior high school levels were placed on a series of jobs in actual (nonschool) 
work situations a portion of each school day. The cooperating employers reported 
both the adaptive and the nonadaptive work skills of these trainees to the (cont.) 
















The problems of the retarded cited by representatives of these agencies 
and homes rarely included failure to pass a job screening interview. It ap- 
peared, in other words, that vocational training and counselling had been 
generally successful in shaping the trainee's behavior so that it was adaptive 
within the interview setting. However, there were numerous references to 
maladaptive behavior which made trainees conspicuous in job settings. Examples 
of these, but not a comprehensive list, are the following: 

Wears clothes that are too nice for the job 
Refuses to do the required "dirty" work 
Doesn't know how to put on an apron and tie the bow 
Wears new hat to work and refuses to take it off 
Talks too much with other employees and with customers 
Talks too loud 

Tells tall tales that irritate employees 



2a (cont.) 

vocational counsellors employed by the Work-Study project. The project main- 
tained for each pupil a file of employer and counsellor reports focusing upon 
his behavioral adequacy. These reports, in addition to conferences with the 
project staff, provided many instances of behavioral inadequacy. 

The vocational Rehabilitation Unit in Topeka was involved with intensive 
vocational and life-adjustment training of groups of retarded, usually groups 
of those who were in transition from institutional residence to community 
residence and employment. The staff social worker maintained contact with 
many of the former trainees and was extremely knowledgeable as to their problems 

Goodwill Industries had had much experience in training retarded persons 
for placement in competitive employment. In addition to their awareness of 
maladaptive behaviors which interfered with employment, the training supervisors 
at Goodwill were in close touch with several boarding facilities housing a 
number of their employees, and were aware of some of the difficulties in those 

settings. 

Parsons State Hospital and Training Center at Parsons, Kansas, a state 

for the educable retarded, has been successful in training a good 
percentage of its residents to resume roles in the outside community. Mem- 
bers of the institution's staff were knowledgeable about the problems which 
at times led to the failure of residents to make a successful transition to 
independent living. 

The Paseo Manor and the Watson Boarding Homes were privately operated 
residences in Kansas City, Missouri, housing, as boarders, a number of tran- 
sitional individuals from state institutions for the emotionally disturbed 
and the retarded. 
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Approaches clients or customers too closely, speaks to them t^o familiarly 
Asks questions all the time 

Is late to work because won't use public transportation 

Is absent without notification 

Quit without giving employer notice 

Doesn't listen to or remember verbal instructions 

Falls to go promptly to his work statlon--fools around 

Falls to remain at his work station 

Falls to carry through on assigned tasks 

Works too slowly 

Can't stack canned goods 

Can't use a paring knife without getting cut 

Is awkward and slow using tongs to lift fried potatoes ;lnto sacks 

Can't make change 

Can't write down customer's names 

Doesn't see any reason to work 

Thinks the job Isn't good enough 

Thinks he should have more money 

Gets upset when work Is criticized 

Another list of behaviors made the trainees appear deviant In settings 
other than the vocational. Among them were the following: 

Doesn't know when clothes are the wrong size^^ 

Doesn't store clothes adequately (doesn't know use of chest of drawers and 
hangers) 

Doesn't recognize when clothing Is soiled or unpressed 
Doesn't know what to do with soiled or unpressed clothing 
Doesn't know how to make simple repairs - to -clb’thlng 
Doesn't know when clothes look right for an occasion 
Gets into argument with roommate 
^nds and loses his belongings 

Feels upset because of having no place to go on vacation 

Has no idea what to pack in a suitcase when he goes home to visit 

Won ' t bathe 

Doesn't use deodorant 

Gets Ingrown toenails because don't know about clipping them 
Doesn't know how to use a telephone 
Doesn't understand money 

Writes checks as long as he has any checks left 
Sells his belongings (or his medicines) 

The stores don't like the girls to come in because they just stand around 
and handle things 



29 

Examples were given by Goodwill training supervisors of a boy who walked 
to work everyday in shoes that were much too small. His feet became blistered 
and bloody before Goodwill personnel found the problem* As another example, 
one of the girl trainees thought she was "lovesick" because she hurt. She 
hurt less when it was discovered she was wearing a size 32 bra when her actual 
size was 34. 
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Arretted for ttklng lunch meat from tupermarket without payment 

Diellked by police becauae talked funny 

Some don't know what It means to "be friendly" 

Some girls don't know anything about their physiology and hygiene 
Some girls don't know what "dating" means 
Goes off with any man who Is nice to her 

Other behaviors, although not unique to the retarded, were viewed as maladap* 

tlvt; 



Got Involved In time payments 

Got signed up for expensive Insurance 

Got signed up for expensive health club membership 

Spends his time at the girlie movies and In the bars 

Arrested as prostitute 

Beaten up by "hoods'* on the street 

Picked up on the streets by cruising homosexuals 



0, Social Perceptual Tr aining Lessons 

The declelon to prepete visuel and auditory cue training lessons for the ter 
tarded adolescent posed questions of lesson format and content ‘hat are discussed 
in this section. In all, three lesson series (Curricula I, II and III), dif- 
fering to some extent in content and presentation, were given 

brief explanation of the lesson format, each of the three experimental curricula, 
as well as the fourth and final version of the materials (Curriculum IV) , will 
be described in this section, followed by a discussion of the motivational de- 
vlcea employed In the lessons. 

Format: Most classroom curricular material Is prepared In outline form 

describing the lesson objective and listing books and resource materials related 
to the development of the topic. The teacher is usually familiar with the 
stated educational objective, and has prepared and acquired a store of 
exercises and illustrations by which to convey information and develop respras , 
In this instance in which experimental lessons were to be assigned to fea'hers 
on a random basis, the illustrative materials and even the objective would be 
new to them. Although the objective of social behavioral competence accord* 
with the goal of special education social studies programs, the task of culti- 
vating attentiveness to visual cues for the identification of types of locales 
and associated behaviors was expected to be somewhat new. It appeared that the 
experimental lessons would have to be completely written out and illustrated if 
the factor of differences between teachers In the presentation of new material 
were not to obscure any possible effectiveness of the material. 

The project task, therefore, was to write a teaching script for a series 
of dally lessons. A general topic or unit was presented throughout several 
lessons. Each lesson Included a statement of the lesson s main objective, 
also Included was a list of the equipment, such as tape recorder and slide pro- 
lector. that would be required for the day's lesson. In addition a list ot 
vocabulary words that would occur In the lesson and which might require teacher 
explanatlL and clarification was presented. As an example of the 
mat, one of the lessons Is Included as Appendix D • As can be noted from th 
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sample lesson, the teacher made an introductory statement, then used the first 
slide. The slide illustrated the point of discussion and was used to elicit 
pupil response. Lessons were prepared for verbal presentation without require- 
ment that the pupils read or write. As a part of the format, a verbal quiz 
would follow every several lessons. Pupil verbal responses to the quiz would 
be tallied as correct or incorrect. All of the illustrative material£<: slides, 

tape recorder tapes, dittoed seatwork, driver handbooks, play money, merchan- 
dise cards, tooth paste cartons, etc., and miscellaneous articles such as tape 
measures, playing cards, and mail order catalogs required for use with the 
lessons, were provided in kit form. 

Lesson Contents: Earlier, in Section A of this chapter, the general ob- 

j 0 ctive was mentioned of using illustrations in the classroom of often— fre- 
quented adult settings as foci of discussions concerning the what and why of 
participant behaviors. This objective led to the preparation, over a three- 
year period, of more than a hundred lessons illustrated by photographic slides, 
recorder tapes and other items that were tried out in sets of from 40 to 50 
lessons to a program series. 

The first set of lessons (Curriculum I) focused most directly upon cue 
interpretation, and to a lesser extent upon the difficulties of community ad- 
justment noted by the agencies mentioned earlier in this chapter. The second 
set of lessons (Curriculum II), in part a revision of Curriculum I, included 
new contents bearing upon some of the retardate's problem areas as described 
by the agencies. As an example, frequent reports of trainee dissatisfaction 
with certain occupations, viewed as low status, led to preparation of several 
lessons on restaurant work and work in a large laundry. It was reasoned 
that familiarity, even via pictures, might tip the scales somewhat in favor 
of the more familiar occupations. Reports of the difficulty of finding whole- 
some inexpensive recreation led to material of that nature in Curriculum II, 
including practice at card games. The third set of lessons (Curriculum III) 
diverged even more from simple cue interpretation. Its lessons ranged more 
broadly over the retardate's problem areas, including money management, 
shopping behaviors, choices of residential facilities, and how to behave on 
a date. 

The three curricula that received actual classroom trial and the fourth 
curriculum representing the culmination of trial and revision are briefly 
described as follows: 

Curriculum I: Curriculum I consisted of a teaching script (manual) for 

40 lessons. Two hundred fifty-three 2x2 slides and two tape recorder tapes 
illustrative of visual and auditory cues discussed in the lessons accompanied 
the manual. Also supplied for use with particular lessons were several dittoed 



The project directors felt it desirable that pupils learn it was possible 
to function in a community even without the ability to read. The shift from 
the traditional academic emphasis on reading and writing was highly moti- 
vating to certain pupils. (See teacher comments on page 5.18, Chapter V. 

This was confirmed by Clark (1967b) ). 
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forms and a plywood model city layout, with toy cars and buildings. The topic 
headings for Curriculum I lessons are suggestive of the lesson contents: 



Week 1 



II 



III 

IV 



V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 



Introduction to Signals 

Hand and Arm Signals (Gestures) 

Traffic Signs and Signals 

places and Things Sometimes Tell Us What To Do 
What To Do and What To Say 
Field Trip 

Signal Properties of Clothing 
Reading People ; Reduced Cues 
Knowing People by What They Do 
Where We Spend Our Time 
Where and With Whom We Spend Our Time 
People Having A Good Time 

Best Social Behavior: Being Grown Up and Proud 

Review & Test 



Lessons of the first week of the series called attention to signals that 
tell people what to do. The material began with signals that pupils were 
familiar with, such as the upraised hand of a policeman to stop traffic, e 
flashing red light and siren of a fire truck; then discussed 

to be somewhat less familiar. In the second week the lessons pointed °ut that 
manv things around us resemble signals since their implications can be read. 
('Ruesch 1956) As an example, fences and padlocks are a way of saying Keep 
Out." We can sometimes "read" how we are supposed to behave toward machines 
by looking at the way they are made. A coin slot, a lever or knob are cues 
as to behavior; as examples, vending machines were illustrated. We can some- 
time see what is expected of us by looking at the structure of a setting. As 
examples, doorways, aisles, sales counters, checkout stands were illustrated 

as behavioral cues. 

In the chird week a field trip to a laundromat was prescribed so that 
pupils could have a demonstration of the use of a series of coin operate 
Lchines. The trip was prefaced by a series of slides illustrating the use 

of the machines . 



In the fourth week, lessons pointed out that because vocational clothing 
is functional, one can infer some things about people by looking at what they 
are wearing. Protective clothing is worn by construction workers, umpires, 
football players, astronauts; warm clothing is worn by people who work out of 
doors; showy uniforms are often means of identifying an employee o a par i 
cular organization; washable uniforms often mean that the wearers are employed 
on jobs that may get them dirty, as by mechanics, waitresses, kitchen workers, 

beauty operators, surgeons, etc. 

The last three weeks of the program attempted to focus the retarded pu- 
pil's attention upon persons he associated with and how they felt, as might 
be indicated by visible and auditory cues. This portion of the curriculum 
also discussed the pupil's own feelings as consequences of his behavior and, 
in Weeks VI and VII, indicated that pleasure grows from learning how to do 
things better, from learning the rules, from behaving in a more grown up way. 
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and from learning appropriate things to say and do. In Week VII a discussion 
of what to say in various situations was illustrated by slides and accompanied 
by role playing. 

The final week of the program consisted of quizzes in which questions were 
asked about slides of social scenes. Correct responses were entered on a chart; 
when sufficient areas cn the chart were filled in, the pupil would earn a nickel. 

Curriculum II: The teaching script for Curriculum II consisted of 48 

lessons illustrated by 436 slides and a tape recorder tape. Seatwork materials 
were primarily self scoring forms for quizzes. Sundry additional illustrative 
and practice materials were provided as accompaniment to particular lessons. 
Among these were driver handbooks, sets of cards illustrating merchandise items, 
sets of play currency, toothpaste cartons, and bank deposit slips. 

The lesson contents are suggested by the following topic headings: 

Weeks I - III (virtually identical to Curriculum I) 

IV Transactions; Several Kinds of Stores 

" Where We Go for What We Need 

" Entering, Specifying, Inquiring, Deciding 

" Entering, Trying, Fit, Appearance, Decision to Buy 

V Reading People (virtually same as Week IV in Curriculum I) 

VI Living On Our Own 

Finding a Place to Stay 
Looking Clean and Neat 
Living on our Own; Some Problems 
VII Jobs and What They Take: Money Management 

" " " " Being on Time 

" " "• " Being Careful 

M II. II If Field Trip 

VIII Listening and Following Directions 
What It Takes to Get and Keep a Job 
Getting the Picture of What's Going On 
Getting Along with Others 

IX People Signal How They Feel 

What We Say Makes a Difference in the Way People Feel 
Getting Along with Others 
X Review 

The first three weeks of Curriculum II closely resembled the initial 
three weeks of Curriculum I. The fifth week closely resembled the fourth 
week of Curriculum I. New Material and lessons were prepared for Weeks IV, 

VI, VII and VIII. In the fourth week, slides illustrating the exteriors and 
display windows of several types of stores were presented as a focus for dis- 
cussion of merchandise categories; pictures of various commodities, pasted 
upon cardstock, were supplied with the kit for pupil sorting practice. In 
the same week there was discussion of appropriate shopping behaviors--entering, 
specifying needs, and inquiring about items; there was also some role playing 
practice. 
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The sixth week began a story in which a young man, Fred, travelled by 
bus to a city to find a job. The bus trip story was illustrated by slides 
showing the central figure at the ticket counter, storing his suitcase at a 
baggage locker, sitting on a waiting bench, standing in line to enter th 
bus giving his suitcase to the driver for storage, presenting his t^^cket, 

in the story, finding the YMCA. walking to the desk clerk's desk, 
finding the room number that matched his key tag, unpacking his suitcase, 
grooming himself prior to going down to the lobby, and so on In Che course 
of the week's lessons, Fred found a decent rooming house, visited a hospital 

waiting room, a dental clinic, etc. 



Play money was furnished for use with lessons in the seventh week in 
which the pupils, emulating Fred, were to "pay" their weekly board and room, 
set aside their bus fare, save money for a hair cut, and see how much they 
had left from a small weekly salary. 



Tn the eighth week a chart illustrated behavioral stages that are re- 
quisite to employment. Also illustrated were such requirements for retaining 
a job as following directions, being aware of what others are doing, ge g 
along with other workers, and so on. 



In a ninth week some Curriculum I illustrations of interpersonal cues 
supplemented by new materials were used in the lessons, "People Signal How 
They Feel.'* A tenth week was a week of review. 



Teacher evaluations of this curriculum were based upon its use in insti- 
tutional settings with pupils ranging in age from 11 to 20, having IQ s be- 
tween 41 and 84, in comparison with a second set of experimental prevocational 
lessons^*^ as is described in Trials 2 and 3 of Chapter V. 



31 Pudell's (1963) Occupational Educational Units (recently published under 
the title How TO Hold Your Job (Fudell, 1967) consisted of prevocational 
lessons inti^d^ to instill values and attitudes basic to vocational success, 
developed for a 12 week program. The daily lessons., in this curriculum akin 
to the social perceptual lessons, were presented in the form of verbal in 
action between teacher and pupils. The teacher's guide, although not pre- 
pared in verbatim form, carefully delineated the teacher s the opening 

and closing statements being written out verbatim. Handout sheets were fur- 
nished as a basis for pupil reading; words were carefully defined; pupils 
kept notebooks of new vocabulary. A weekly quiz, unlike the social percep- 
tual lessons, required pupils to respond in writing to written questions 
prepared at second grade reading level. Aside from condensing the lessons 
to Lke them coincide with the 10 week experimental periods, lessons were 
presented without modification. A list of the lesson headings is presented 
as Appendix E . In their trial at Parsons they were supplemented by film- 
strips selected as relating to the lesson topics. A list of the filmstrips 
and movies used to accompany them is presented as Appendix F . 










Curriculum III was an extensive revision of the prior materials. The 
teaching manual contained 50 lessons, none of which were identical to lessons 
in the earlier versions of the curricula. The illustrative materials were 
similarly extensively revised. A major portion of the 440 slides were newly 
prepared. An accompanying tape recorder tape was newly prepared. Seatwork 
materials to accompany several lessons were provided teachers in the form of 
Di ttomas ters . Additional illustrative materials furnished the experimental 
teachers included State driver handbooks, mail order catalogs, bank deposit 
slips, merchandise cards, tape measures, rulss for card games, and decks of 
playing cards. 

The following list of topic headings is presented as suggestive of the 
lesson contents : 

Week I Introduction to Signals 
II Using Numbers as Signals 
III Places Sometimes Tell Us What To Do 
IV Making a Good Impression 

V Where To Go for What We Need 
VI A Department Store 
VII Living on Our Own 

VIII Living at Home 

IX Having a Good Time Because of Knowing How 

X Review 

The introductory sections on signals were redrafted at a higher level 
of language and conceptual content. In consideration of certain of the agency 
cited problems of the retarded, new lessons illustrated the system of street 
markings and use of public transportation. New lessons were added on neatness 
and cleanliness and on keeping possessions safe and in good repair. Lessons 
on shopping were expanded and were followed by a field trip to a department 
store where both consumer and employee behaviors might be noted. The narra* 
tive about Fred was elaborated to illustrate efforts to cope with a barely 
adequate income. A high school girl, Linda, added as a second narrative 
figure, was the focus of a new set of lessons providing examples of some 
adaptive on- job behaviors. Fred's date with Linda was illustrated and dis- 
cussed. 

Curriculum IV: In the final preparation of the social cue training les- 
sons (Edmonson, Leach & Leland, 1967) lessons from the f^rst eight weeks of 
Curriculum III were retained with minor revisions. The Curriculum IV ninth 
week lessons concerning leisure time activities were expanded by the addi- 
tion of lessons from Curriculum I into two full weeks of material. Curricu- 
lum IV consists of 50 lessons illustrated by 440 slides, tape recorder tapes, 
and dittoed seatwork materials. 

Motivation: As a device to assure pupil motivation, the lessons in each 

curriculum prescribed rewards and competition for correct responses to several 
quizzes. In Curriculum I reward and competition were prescribed in six les- 
sons. Consequent upon his correct responses a pupil "moved up" a ladder 
chart a rung at a time and, on attaining the top, received a nickel from the 
teacher. As added incentive, in the first three quizzes, the teacher assigned 
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pupils to a team. Each member of the winning team received an extra credit i 

in addition to his individual earnings. Team assignment shifted from quiz | 

to quiz. In an effort to "shape" more comprehensive pupil responses to 

the quiz pictures, in connection with two quizzes credits were given only 

for comprehensive replies. In the trial of the curriculum (described as 

Trial 1 in Chapter V) rolls of nickels were supplied the experimental teachers. 

In Curriculum II similar procedures of reward and competition were I 

written into ten lessons. The reward ladder and a similar pathway chart on I 

which the progress was rewarded by nickels were used in connection with several 
quizzes. To encourage complete responses, in five quizzes, credits were s 

given only for comprehensive replies . Team competition was used in connection 
with one quiz. In one trial of the curriculum (described as Trial 2 in Chap- | 

ter V) the project paid for canteen coupons used by the experimental teachers 

in lieu of cash. 

In Curriculum III, in lieu of nickels as a reward, a savings point system 
was introduced. Correct responses to quizzes in 20 lessons resulted in the 
accrual of points in savings books. During the trials of Curriculum III 
pupils could exchange their accumulated points for items of consigned merchan- 
dise. The initial 15 quizzes concerned comprehension and recall of material 
discussed in the lessons. The last five quizzes concerned interpretation of 
visual materials. Team competition was used in two quizze*^. I 

In the trial of Curriculum III (described as Trial 4 in Chapter V) 
boxes of merchandise items were consigned to each experimental class to be 
exchangeable for accrued points. The merchandise assortments included pocket 
combs, nail clippers, cosmetic cases, jewelry, head kerchiefs, men's handker- 
chiefs, kleenex, socks, billfolds, pens, pencils, notebook paper, erasers, 
flashlights, batteries, and other items. 

In Curriculum IV the importance of extrinsic motivation to the perform- 
ance of retarded subjects is discussed and the savings point system described, 
leaving the system of exchange to the individual teacher. 

E . Evaluation of Lessons 

Four trials of the social perceptual curricula conducted in nine class- 
rooms during the experimental phase of the project are described in detail in 
Chapter V. The trials were carried out under conditions far from optimizing 
the effectiveness of either the social perceptual training lessons or the 
materials used by way of comparison. To particularize, teachers had no 
choice in their assignment of materials and they received the materials barely 
ahead of their use. Their orientation to the social perceptual materials was | 

a written statement of curriculum purpose provided as an introduction to the | 

lessons. Their orientation to the filmstrips and movies used as contrast 
materials in Trial 1 was merely a request for an evaluation of their suitabil- 
ity for institutional pupils. Their orientation to the contrast material in 
Trials 2 and 3 was the written statement of curriculum purpose provided by j 

its author as its introduction. The teachers had a limited span of, time in 
which to cover lessons with which they were unfamiliar. They were not able ^ 
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to engage in long range planning with frequent repetitions of material to the 
point of thorough assimilation. 



Despite all of these difficulties accompanying the experimental trials, 
significant gains in social cue interpretation were found associated with use 
of the social perceptual lessons in all four trials and with use of the contrast 
materials in Trials 2 and 3. Use of the social perceptual Curricula I and II 
in Trials 1 through 3 resulted in greater gains by boys than by girls as measured 
by the Test of Social Inference score. Use of the contrast curriculum in Trials 
2 and 3 resulted in greater TSI gains by girls than by boys. Use of the social 
perceptual curriculum III in Trial 4 resulted in equivalent TSI gains by both 
boys and girls. 



Use of the experimental Curriculum I in comparison with audio-visual sup- 
plemental materials in Trial 1 resulted in somewhat more frequent gains on 
four of five social behavior rating scales by initially highly rated pupils in 
the experimental classes than by pupils of similar initial ratings in the "placebo" 
classes . 



Use of experimental curriculum II in comparison with the contrast lessons 
in Trials 2 and 3 did not show a similar difference in behavior ratings favoring 
the social perceptual lessons. 

Use of experimental Curriculum III in comparison with a "no treatment" 
control class in Trial 4 resulted in no significant differences in behavior rating. 

Despite teacher unfamiliarity with the social perceptual materials, the 
occasional errors that were found in this material, and the limitations upon 
teacher effectiveness that were described earlier, teachers reported all sets 
of lessons as interesting and of value. Some teachers appeared to prefer the 
contrast materials, with their inclusion of written tests; other teachers ex- 
pressed a preference for the social perceptual lessons with their lesser de- 
mand for reading and writing. Their summary evaluations may be found on pages 
5.17 and 5.18 of Chapter V. 

In normal educational use, the restrictions on time for presentation and 
the restrictions on teacher-planned variations in use of the social perceptual 
lessons could be removed; lessons could be integrated into the year's full pro- 
gram and supplemented where desirable by more traditional academic tasks. Un- 
der normal circumstances in which lessons would be supplemented and repeated 
where necessary to achieve pupil mastery it seems reasonable to expect even 
greater and more consistent pupil gains in social cue comprehension. 
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V. TRIALS OF REMEDIAL MATERIALS AND RESULtS 



A central project purpose was the development of training or educational 
procedures to improve the retardate's comprehension of the social situation 
and to extend the adequacy of his social behavior. Much project activity was 
involved with the experimental trial and subsequent revision of the training 
curriculum. In general format the training curriculum was a series of les- 
sons that had been fully written out. Lessons were illustrated by a kit of 
slides and other materials so that minimal preplanning would be expected of 
the experimental teacher. The lessons were intended to illustrate for the 
pupil adult settings believed important to his independent functioning. Each 
such setting was discussed in relation to expected patterns of behavior. 

Each lesson, motereYlLdent in some than in others, attempted to clarify cues 
by which one could identify the situation and certain of its expected se- 
quences of behavior. This material and the procedures for its development 
were described in the preceding chapter. 

During the four years of project activities the training curriculum went 
through a number of .revisions'* An initial series of lessons (Curriculum I) 
received trial in two junior high special education classrooms; then was 
modified, based in part upon teacher evaluation, into Curriculum II, which 
in its turn was given trial in five institutional classrooms to gain informa- 
tion for its revision into Curriculum III. J The trial of Curriculum III 
in four junior high special education classrooms was the last trial of the 
program. A final revision of the lessons and accompanying materials. Curri- 
culum IV, published with the title Social Perceptual Training for Community 
Living ; Pre - Vocational Units for Retarded Youth , (Edmonson, Leach and Leland, 
1967) represents a tangible product of this portion of the project emphasis. 

To examine the effects of the successive revision of the social percep- 
tual curriculum the trials involved a total of 11 separate classes of EMR 
adolescents or young adults. In each test situation the trial run of the 
curriculum was between six and ten weeks, with the additional time require- 
ment of a week or more before and a week after, in which to complete the 
pre- and postevaluation of the subjects. The brief periods of experimental 
training required the teachers to "hurry through" the series of lessons with 
less than desirable regard for pupil assimilation and "carry over." The 
six week, eight week and ten week periods of training to be described were 
considered as minimal rather than optimal. The same less than optimal con- 
ditions obtained for the comparison classes. 

In all but one of the trial situations, comparison treatment groups were 
used to control for factors of experimental involvement (Hawthorne effect) 
kfid unreliability of criterion measures. The following sections of this 
chapter describe each of these trials and their results. The overall assess- 



An independent additional trial of Curriculum II was conducted in three 
public school junior high school classes in Nashville, Tennessee, as a 
dissertation project by Gary M. Clark (1967). 
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ment of the effectiveness of the experimental training to improve the retard- 
ate's social comprehension and the adequacy of his behavior is contained in 
the following chapter. 

A. Trial 1 

•t 

1. Procedures: The first controlled examination of the experimental cur- 

riculum involved five classes of special education pupils, four from the Shawnee 
Mission high school district in Johnson County, Kansas, and one from the adja- 
cent Turner high school district in Wyandotte County, Missouri. The two dis- 
tricts had similar admission policies, including restrictions to pupils in the 
IQ range of 50 to 80. Each of the schools was several miles distant from the 
others and the experimental and placebo teachers, throughout, remained unaware 
of the participation of other teachers. Near the end of the experimental 
period the control teacher had a brief description from an experimental teacher 
of the social perceptual materials he was using. 

One control class and two experimental curriculum classes and two “placebo" 
treatment classes were planned. The single Wyandotte County class was selected 
as the control class, and the experimental and placebo classes randomly identi- 
fied from the remaining four. The total school enrollment .in -b 
was approximately 6C0j in the Shawnee Mission schools the*' enrollments ranged 
from 956 to 1224. In size the Shawnee Mission schools resembled “University 
City School," a relatively large school described by Barker and Gump (1964, 
p 42 ff and Ch. 10) in their discussion of the inverse relationship they 
found to exist between social opportunities for pupils and the size of school 
and community. Both school districts, suburban, are part of the Kansas City 
metropolitan area. Residents are served by large shopping centers that must 
be reached by automobile. Public transportation is almost nonexistent. There 
are few sidewalks in these areas. Shawnee Mission families have higher incomes j 

and tend to live in larger homes, in more compact neighborhoods, than is the 
case in the Turner district, which is rough and hilly and more sparsely, settled. 

Average income is less in the Turner district. 

The parents of Shawnee Mission pupils, more frequently than is the case 5 

in the Turner District, provide opportunities for their families to eat out | 

in public, visit recreation settings, and travel during vacations. Shawnee 
Mission family acquaintanceships are probably larger than is the case in the 
Turner District. There are more working mothers in Turner families and there 
is less family time devoted to activities with their children. 

'■ 

The subjects were 54 mildly and moderately retarded adolescents whose 
age ranged from 13 to 16 years with a mean CA of 15 years. IQ's for these sub- 
jects ranged from 49 to 80 with a mean IQ of 66. Thirty- two subjects were boys; J 

22 were girls. The classes were closely similar as to IQ's and age as is in- 
dicated in Table 5.1. 



This was verified in discussion at a posttrial meeting attended by the 
fiwa t*PArhprfi And their coordinators* 




TABLE 5.1 



Means and Ranges of IQ's and Ages for Trial 1 Junior 
Higti School Retardate Experimental, Placebo, and Control 
(No Treatment) Classes, Siggly and Combined 



IQ 



CA 



Group 



N 



Experimental Class 


A 


11 


Experimental Class 


B 


8 


Combined Experimental 


19 


Placebo Class C 




15 


Placebo Class D 




8 


Combined Placebo 




23 


Control Class E 




12 


Total 




54 



Mean 


Range 


Mean 


Range 


69 


51-80 


180 


151-199 


64 


55-71 


181 


171-199 


67 


51-80 


181 


151-199 


67* 


49-77 


178 


159-194 


63 


57-72 


172 


156-192 


66b 


49-77 


176 


156-194 


70 


60-79 


178 


147-196 


66 


49-80 


178 


147-199 



* N=14 

b N=22 



Two pre- and postexperiment measures were obtained from the 54 pupils in- 
volved in Trial 1, the.^fBst of Social Inference (TSI) and the Teacher Behavior 
Rating Scales (T-BR) .^^'^'"The TSI was administered in individual sessions during 
the ten days prior to the experimental program, and during the week after its 
completion. Examiners did not know the group designations. Test protocols 
were coded so that groups could not be identified by test scores. A single 
TSI (Inf) score was computed for each subject for each of his two testings. 

The observational and rating period for the weekly teacher behavior ratings 
(T-BR) was initiated three weeks before introducing the experimental, placebo, 
or control treatments to stabilize teacher impressions of pupils prior to the 
experimental period. The teachers continued to make weekly ratings throughout 
the treatment period and for two weeks after it ended. An intended third post- 
treatment behavior rating was precluded by the closing of the school year. 



Lessons and visual materials for the final weeks of lessons were still 
being prepared as the trial began. The experimental teachers received the 
materials (Curriculum I) for the initial five weeks a week before their starting 
the program. The materials for the remaining three weeks were delivered as 



34 test instruments used in this and the succeeding trials reported in 

this current chapter are described in previous Chapters II or III. 
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completed during the course of that month. The program consisted of lessons 
illustrated by 253 slides, tape recorder tapes and seatwork materials . It ^ 
was practiced daily in sessions of from three-quarters of an hour to an hour s 
duration for an eight week period. Two visits were made by a project gtaff 
member to observe the classroom proceedings, once early and once late in the 
experimental period. 

The placebo teachers were provided with a selection of filmstrips and 
movies, with a time schedule for use during the eight week period. Both the 
placebo and experimental class teachers were told that they were participating 
in a project to evaluate audio-visual materials. for later use with ihstitutiohal 
pupils. Two observational visits to the placebo classes were made by the pro- 

j^c t s taf f . 

The teacher of the control class was told her pupils would be given an 
experimental test. .She was asked to evaluate pupils weekly on the T-BR be- 
havior rating scales. She was given no additional information as to her role 
and until close to the end of the experimental period had ho knowledge of 
the participation of other teachers. Toward the end of the treatment pericki 
in accidental meeting with an experimental teacher, she was given a brief 
description of the social perceptual material. Two observational visits were 
made to the control class by the project staff. 

Material Evaluation forms were given to the experimental and placebo 
teachers with instructions to make ratings of their materials. On the form 
provided, the experimental teachers were to rate each lesson of Curriculum I 
with respect to pupil interest, language level, and content suitability. ^ This 
scale permitted ratings "low/* "below average,," "average," "above average" 
and "high." pn a similar form, the placebo teachers^ were to, rate their film- 
strips and movies with respect to the same criteria. No experimental activi- 
ties were introduced in the control class and there were no interruptions to 
its program during the eight week period between the pre- and poSttrial ad- 
ministration of the TSl' and T-BR. scales . 

2. Results; (a) Test of- Social Inference; TSI gain scores were com- 
puted by subtracting each pupil's pre- treatment. TSI score from. the score he 
earned after treatment (a nine week interval) . The mean TSI pretrial and 
gain scores for the participating experimental, placebo, and control classes 
and for the five classes combined are presented in Ta;ble 5.2. The two experi- 
mental classes and the two placebo classes were sufficiently alike (nonsigni- 
ficant mean differences within the experimental and placebo groupings of both 
the TSI' pre-trial and gain scores)^^ to permit combining these classes 



Rosters of individual TSI and T-BR pretest and gain scores for all sub- 
jects in the several trials reported in this chapter are available at cost 
by writing to the senior author . 

The .05 level of confidence is, used throughout this report. 
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into a single experimental and a single placebo group. The TSI pretrial and 
gain scores for these combined groups are also presented in Table 5.Z. 



TABLE 5.2 



Means and Standard Deviations for TSI Pretrial and Gain Scores 
for Trial 1 Experimental, .Placebo, and Control (No Treatment) 

Classes Singly and Combined 



Group 



N 



Initial TSI 
Mean SD 



',;XSX Gain 
Meair SD 



Experimental Class A 
Experimental Class B 
Combined Experimental 



11 

8 

19 



55.4 

50.2 

53.3 



22.1 

23.7 

23.0 



12.2 

15.0 

13.4 



5.6 

17.2 

11.6 



Placebo Class C 
Placebo Class D 
Combined Placebo 



15 

8 

23 



57.7 

44.5 

53.1 



17.4 

18.7 

18.9 



7.7 

6.2 

7.2 



8.1 

6.5 

7.4 



Control Class E 



12 



55.2 



15.4 



4.2 



6.3 



As may be noted from the Table 5.2 data, the pretrial TSI means for the 
experimental, placebo, and control groups were considerably alike; means of 
53.3 53.1 and 55.2. The statistical equivalence of these three means was 

supported in terms of a non-significant- F of .66. The mean TSI gains for the 
three groups, however, differed considerably, the mean gain of 13.4 TSI score 
points for the experimental group being nearly double that of the place o 
group (mean gain of 7.2 TSI score points) and more than three times that of 
the control group (mean gain of 4.2 TSI score points); these yielding a sig- 
nificant between-group F of 4.48. Individual comparisons involving ^ 

group mean gains yielded significant t»s of 2.24 and 2.80, and a nonsignifi- 
cant t of .94 for the comparisons of experimental with placebo, experimental 
with control, and placebo with control, respectively. These between-group 
differences are perhaps even more revealing when the gains of individual su 
jects are examined. Only five of the 23 placebo pupils and only one of the 
12 control pupils had gains as large as that of the average experimental pupil. 
Only three of the experimental pupils had gains less than that of the ayeragg; 
control pupils, three additional experimental pupils having gains less than 
that of the average placebo pupil* Eleven of the 23 placebo pup a ga ne ess 

than did the average control pupil. 



In terms of TSI gains, most improvement in social cue interpretation was 
associated with the social perceptual curriculum. The second most improvement 
was associated with the placebo treatment of enriching the usual special edu- 
cation lessons with visual materials. The least (negligible) improvement was 
associated with the control (no experiment--nothing added) curriculum. This 
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hierarchy of gain was viewed as supporting the project’s general remedial ap- 
proach to the retardate's social comprehension deficit. 

(b) Teacher Behavior Ratings s As described in Chapter III teacher 
ratings of adequacy of their pupils’ social behaviors were made using five so- 
cial behavior scales permitting ratings from a low of one to a high of five. 

The five social behavior scales were social range , social relationshj^, £eer 
acce ptance , social invisibility and attentiveness . Three pretrial weekly ratings 
were aviTIged to provide an average pretreatment rating for each pupil on each 
of the five social behavior scales. Similarly, the posttreatment ratings that 
were assigned pupils in the last three rating weeks were combined to provide 
the average posttreatment ratings for each pupil for each of the five scales. 

Each pupil's change in rating (gain) on a given scale was the differen^ be- 
tween his post- and pretreatment average rating on that given scale. The 
average pretreatment and gain Teacher Behavior Ratings for the five scales for 
the participating experimencal and for the two placebo classes combined are pre- 
sented in Table 5.3. 



TABLE 5.3 

Pretreatment Behavior Rating Means and Mean Gains on Five 
Rating Scales for Trial 1 Experimental, Placebo, and 
Control Classes, Separately and Combined 



Social Relation- Social 

Range ship Accept. 

Pre- Pre- Pre- 

Rat'g Gain Rat**g Gain Rat*’g Gain Rat g Gain Rat g Gain 



>ociai 
Invisi- 
bility 
Pre- 



Attentive- 



ness 

Pre- 



Exper. Class A 


2.5 


+» 1 


2«2 +»5 


2 j4 


+ 8$ 


2.4 +i8 


2.1 +.8 


Exper. Class B 


2.1 


0 


2 .1 +.1 


2.2 


-.1 


2.2 +.4 


1.8 +. 1 


Combined 


^2-. 3 


+. 1 


2.2 +.4 


2.3 


+. 3 


2.3 +.7 


2.0 +.5 


Placebo Class 


- -ie 

c 2.9 


-.4 


3.1* -.9 


3 2* 


- . 6 


3.0* -.4 


2.7* -.3 


Placebo Class 


D 2.3 


+.3 


2.4* -.2 


2.4 


-.2 


2.2 +.1 


2.4 -.2 


Combined 


2.6 


-.2 


2.9 -.6 


3.0 


. 5 


2.7 -.1 


2.6 — . 2 


Control Class 


E 2.5 


+.8 


2.7 +.2 


o 

CM 


+. 2 


2.9 +.1 


2.4 +.6 



* placebo Classes C and D prerating means differ significantly at < .05 1 



• c • 



The combinations of the two experimental and of the two placebo classes 
into sipgle groupings of experimental and placebo subjects and the comparison 
of mean T-BR scores between these groups and the control class, using the 
analysis of variance design utilized for the TSI data analysis, was not followed 
for the rating data for two reasons; First, the pretrial ratings of the first 
placebo teacher were clearly (and significantly) higher than those of the second 
placebo class on all of the five rating scales, which prohibited meaningful com- 
bination of these two placebo classes. In addition, computation of product 
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moment correlations for each of the classes to relate pupils pre-rating with 
their change or gain on the five behavior rating scales, revealed negative cor- 
relations in almost every instance. For the experimental classes the median 
correlation between preratings and gains for the five rating scales was -.17; 
for the placebo classes, the median was -.30; for the control class the median 
was -.75. Although on the one hand the sizable (negative) correlation between 
pretreatment ratings and gains suggested a covariance analysis to control for 
pretreatment difference, the variability of these correlations precluded the 
use of a single regression equation for adjusting the gain scores. In response 
to these conditions a more gross, nonparametric analysis was made of the 
teacher rating data. In order that the incidence of behavior rating gains be 
seen in relation to the magnitude of the initial rating, the median pretrea - 
ment ratine of the total (54 pupil) sample was computed and pupils ''^re dicho- 
tomized as'either median and above (initially high) or below median (initially 

low) on each scale. 



Fisher's exact probability test (Siegel, 1956, 96ff) was used as a test 
of significance of differences between treatment conditions with respect to 
number of pupils receiving higher posttreatment ratings, separately for both 
the initially high rated and the initially low rated pupils, for each of the 
five rating scales. In effect, a total of ten probability values were computed 
for differences between experimental and control, and ten additional tor d r- 
ferences between placebo and control groups. None of the probabilities com- 
puted for differences between the experimental, placebo, and control groups in 
frequencies of higher post ratings were significant at the 

initially low rated pupils. For the initially high rated pupils, differences 
in frequency of gain between the experimental and placebo groups on the soci a^ 
relationship, peer acceptance . social invisibility and attentiveness scales all 
yielded significant p values. The difference in gains between the experimental 
and the control groups on the social invisibility scale also attained signifi- 
cance. One difference between the placebo and the control groups attained the 

.05 level— the greater gain by the control pupils with respect to attentive- 

\ 



ness . 



Summarizing these several comparisons , it may be concluded that the ini- 
tially high rated pupils in the experimental group more frequently received 
higher posttreatment ratings than did initially high rated pupils in either the 
placebo or control groups. Differences between the experimental and control 
groups were generally smaller than was true for the Axperimental and placebo 
groups. For initially low rated pupils the data is different. No nonchance » 
distinctions in frequency of increased teacher ratings following the treatment 
period were obtained between the three treatments for pupils initially rated 
low by their respective teachers. 



(c) Teacher Evaluation of Materials: The daily ratings by teachers 

of experimental and placebo materials with respect to Pupil Interest , .Level of 



37 



The idiosyncracy of the teacher-rater, as presented in Chapter III, was 
a later finding. On the basis of that more detailed analysis of ratings, the 
conclusion of difference favoring one treatment over another appears cm^l^over- 
idbie.’. on the basis of T-BR data. 
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laneuaffe. and Suitability of Content c, using the descriptive ad jectives^”low,” 
"below average,” "average^” "above average^" and "high," were converted to the 
nume^c seal! it 1 through 5 in order that the average of their ratings of each 
week's lesson might be computed. Ihe values 3.0 - 3.9 represent assessments 



If 



n 



niKnc De cumuuucu • 

The average of the weekly ratings by the two experimental teachers 

. ^ _ 1 rn^uiA Cl A Ao ofln hp noted ^ 



and the two placebo teachers are listed below in Table 5.4. As can be 
e^eiVB of the 21 ratings of experimental materials were abwe average. Eight 
of the ratings were average 3 and two were below average. These lower 
were on Pupil Interest for the material prepared for the fifth and sixth week 
topics. E^ept for these two ratings 3 the teachers were positive in their eval- 
uation of experimental curriculum with respect to Pupil Interest,. Level Lan- 
guage, and Suitability of Content. As can be noted, the placebo teachers als 
regLded their supplemental materials as appropriate to their own on-going 
curricula. Eight of the 24 ratings were above average. Thirteen of the ratings 
were average. Three were below average. Two of these lower ratings concerned 
the level of language in filmstrips used in the fourth and sixth weeks, a prob- 
lem frequently encountered by special class teachers. 



TABLE 5.4 

Average Weekly Ratings^ by Two Teachers Using Experimental Lessons 
and Two Teachers Using Placebo Audio-Visual Materials in 
Junior High School Special Education' Classes 



Week 



Weekly Topics 



Interest 

Holding 



Language 

Level 



Suitability 

Content 



1 

2 



4.0 



3.6 



3.9 



4.2 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



Experimental - Social Perceptual Curriculum I 

Introduction to Signals 
Places & Setting Tell Us What 
To* Do 

Field Trip 

Signal Properties of Clothing 
Where We Spend Our Time 
People Having a Good Time 
Best Social Behavior 
Review 



4.1 



3.9 



4.1 

2.6 

2.6 

4.4 

5.0 



4.1 

3.5 

3.6 

4.0 

5.0 



Mean 



3.8 



4.0 



3.9 

3.4 

3.1 

4.0 

5.0 

3.9 



Placebo - Filmstrips and Films 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



Personal Appearance Materials 

Exercise, Health & -Posture 

Health & Safety 

Baby Sitting and Auto Driving 

USA and Transportation 

USA " 

USA " 

Telephone and other Communication 

Mean 



3.8 

3.0 

4.5 

3.0 

3.7 

4.2 

4.5 

3.0 



3.5 

3.8 

4.0 

2.7 

3.4 

2.8 

4.0 

3.5 



4.6 

3.9 

4.5 
2.8 
3.8 

3.0 

4.1 

3.5 



3.7 



3.5 



3.8 



Rating scale 1-5 (5-high) 



















The somewhat lower ratings for the fifth and sixth weeks' material in 
the social perceptual program were held to indicate the need for revision or 
elimination of those lessons in preparation of Curriculum II, the next edition 
of the experimental lessons. 

B. Trial 2 



1. Procedures: Subsequent to Trial 1, the curriculum was extensively 

revised. This revision involved a very general rewriting to reduce the level 
of language and add repetition.^°Several lessons less well rated by Trial 1 
teachers were replaced with new material. Supplemental lessons were added 
by which to illustrate several vocational settings. 

The second experimental testing of the social perceptual training cur- 
riculum involved a tryout of this revision at the Parsons State Hospital and 
Training Center in Parsons, Kansas. The institution houses approximately 
650 retarded nonadults between the ages of 6 and 21 and provides an extensive 
pattern of services and remedial programs for its residents with an emphasis 
on habilitation and preparation for community living. Approximately 60 pa- 
tients are discharged to the community each year, principally from among those 
in the higher adaptive behavior groupings. 

Four classes of pupils were planned for Trial 2; two classes of boys and 
two classes of girls; one class of each sex group to receive the revised cur- 
riculum and the second class an alternative curriculum. To more adequately 
control for interclass differences and, especially, the possible differences 
between teachers in terms of their particular preference for either curriculum, 
the trial was replicated in a second session. In the second session, teachers 
and classes who first used the experimental curriculum then received the con- 
trast curriculum, while teachers and classes who first used the contrast cur- 
riculum, then received the experimental curriculum. 

The subjects were chosen from a listing of all older patients in the 
upper adaptive behavior levels (I and II) who were currently in the prevo- 
cational education program at the hospital. Prospective subjects were roughly 
ordered within sex groupings according to age and IQ and alternately assigned 
into one of two groups of nine subjects each. The groups of nine subjects 
were then randomly assigned to a same sex teacher, and then the teacher and 
his class were randomly assigned their curriculum treatment. The 36 subjects 
ranged in age from 14 to 20 years with an average age of 16 years, eight 
months. The IQ range for this sample was from 50 to 86 with a mean IQ of 70. 
The mean IQ's and ages of the four classes formed for the experiment were 
quite similar as is indicated in Table 5.5. The subjects ranged in grade 
level from 1.4 to 7.0 with 31 of the 36 subjects testing at achievement level 
above grade 2.6. 



See Chapter IV for a detailed description of this revision. 

All patients at Parsons are evaluated according to an Adaptive Behavior 
classification emphasizing the behavioral components of self help and per- 
sonal and social responsibility (Leland, 1964) 
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TABLE 5.5 



Mean IQ's and Ages for the Trial 2 Experimental and 
Contrast Classes, Singly and Combined 



Class 


Sex 


N 


Mean IQ^ 


Ranee 


Mean CA 


Ranee 


Experimental Class F 


F 


9 


72 


61-84 


198 


179-214 


II II Q 


M 


9 


70 


59-83 


201 


171-240 


Combined Experimental 




18 


71 


59-34 


200 


171-240 


Contrast Class H 


F 


9 


74 b 


58-87 


198 


176-217 


II II j 


M 


9 


67 


54-79 


203 


171-245 


Combined Contrast 




18 


7QC 


54-87 


200 


171-245 



^ Wise or WAIS 

b N*8 IQ datum is omitted for one pupil who tested below scale on two WISC 
subtests, but whose IQ was estimated from Draw-a-Man Test. Her inclusion 
would have reduced the mean to 72. 



c N=17 



The intended experimental design for assessing subject changes as an ac- 
companiment of the social perceptual training required a comparison with sub- 
jects enrolled in an organized program of meetings of similar class time. The 
trial study at Parsons posed a special problem in this regard inasmuch as four 
new classes had been synthesized for the trial study; hence the two classes 
that would be used as comparison classes had no formal, on-going curriculum to 
be used as a control. In the new classes some pupils were new admissions to 
the institution; some had been called in from work placement; others had been 
reshuffled from existent special education classes. An alternative curricu- 
lum needed to be introduced; one which would be meaningful and supportive of 
the broader hospital prevocational program and at the same time conceal the 
experimenter's special interest in the social perceptual training curriculum. 

The Occupational Educational Units (Fudell, 1963)^^ fulfilled these requirements 
by providing a competing curriculum with experimentally tested lessons which 
could be readily organized into a 10 week series of lessons. Several film- 
strips and movies 5 as listed in Appendix F , were provided to illustrate the 
contrast curriculum, which, of itself, was nonvisual. 

Both the contrast and the experimental curricula were introduced to the 
participating teachers as part of a study of the appropriateness of these two 



This concern that experimenter identification with a particular curricu 
ium might bias teacher attitudes was especially important at Parsons where 
one of the project co-directors was an administrator at the hospital. 

These units are more fully described in Chapter IV. A list of lesson 
headings is included as Appendix E. 
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curricula. The experimental and contrast teachers were requested to use, criti- 
cize, and suggest improvements to their set of prevocational lessons. Teachers 
made evaluations daily. Teacher evaluation scales used in Trial 1 were ex- 
panded to include ratings of weekly lessons on Adequacy of Presentation, and 
estimation of Pupil Assimilation along with the original three criteria; 

Pupil Interest, Level of Language, and Suitability of Content. 

As with the Trial 1 procedures, both the Test of Social Inference (TSI) and 
the Teacher Behavior BUiting Scales (T-BR) were used to provide pre- and post- 
trial data for assessing the effectiveness of the social perceptual training 
curriculumo The TSI was administered to all participating subjects in indi- 
vidual sessions the week prior to the experimental program, and again the week 
following its completion. This retest period was eleven weeks. The reversal 
of curriculum, by which the experimental curriculum teacher and classes received 
the contrast curriculum and the contrast curriculum teachers and classes re- 
ceived the experimental curriculum, commenced eight weeks later. The second 
TSI testing served as a pretrial testing for this second round of curriculum 
trials. A third administration of the TSI followed completion of this second 
trial in early spring. A single examiner, who did not know pupil group assign- 
ments, administered the 36 pre- and the 36 posttests, and later, the additional 
retests. The examiner, a member of the Parsons Hospital staff, was trained in 
use of the TSI by the project staff. All test protocols were coded so that 
groups could not be identified by test scorers. 

Teacher ratings of their pupils on the five T-BR scales began with the 
inauguration of their experimental lessons and continued weekly for 10 weeks. 

The last training week of the first trial curriculum sessions coincided with 
the last week of the program. No immediate posttraining session ratings, as 
obtained for Trial 1 subjects, were possible since the classes were temporarily 
disbanded for the Christmas holidays at the completion of the 10 weeks training. 
The teacher ratings for the second round of curriculum trials commenced with 
that second session period and continued throughout for 10 weeks required for 
the training program. The final teacher ratings were collected the last week 

of the program. 

In the week before the first training program began, the "contrast*' 
teachers received their full 10 week packet of daily lessons and tests. At 
the same time the experimental teachers were furnished their designated les- 
sons and the illustrative materials, for the initial five weeks. The remain- 
der of the lessons and slides were delivered as completed by the project staff. 
During the 10 week training period two visits were made to each class by a 
member of the project staff, once in the initial week and once in the final 

week of the trials . 



This approximately two months* interim began with the forced interruptions 
of end of year (Christmas) home visits by pupils. The period was to permit 
staff respite from the demands of managing the four class curriculum and 

testing study. 

Appreciation is due Sandra. Ward who administrated all of the pre- and 
posttests . 
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The “reverse" trial sessions were similarly conducted with minimal ex- 
perimenter intervention: a single visit was made to each class. Not all the 

nine subjects were able to participate in the second trial. Eight subjects 
of the original 36 were unavailable for reasons of either hospital discharge, 
extended home visits, illness, or conflicting work assignments. Except for 
this difference of smaller class size, the procedures, lessons, and material 
were the same in both 10 week trial sessions. 

2. Results: (a) lest of Social Inference. Two TSI gain scores were 

computed for each pupil, the first by subtracting his pretrial TSI score from 
his first posttrial TSI score, and the second gain score by subtracting his 
first posttrial TSI score from his second posttrial TSI score. The mean TSI 
pretrial and first and second gain scores for the participating experimental 
and contrast classes are presented in Table 5.6. Means for the combined boy 
and girl classes within each curriculum are also presented. The reduction 
from nine to six subjects per class for the "reversed" trials reflects the 
loss of as many as three subjects from two of the classes and a subsequent 
random removal of subjects ° scores from the remaining classes to maintain the 
needed evenly sized groupings for the intended factorial analysis (see below). 
The second set of pretrial TSI means and the second posttrial gain scores are 
based only on these 24 retained subjects. The average total gain scores for 
each class reported in the rightmost columns of Table 5.6 are differences 
between the initial pretrial TSI score and the final, second posttrial testing 
for these same 24 subjects. 



TABIE 5.6 

Pretrial and Gain Score; from the Two Curricular Sessions 
for the Trial 2, Means and Standard Deviations for the 
TSI Experimental and Contrast Classes, Singly and Combined 



Experimental (N=9 S/class) Contras t(N=6 S/class) Total TSI 





Pre 


TSI 


TSI Gain 


Pre 


TSI 


TSI Gain 


Gain 


Class 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


F-Girls 


41.9 


17.1 


10.7 


8.7 


56.3 


17.8 


.7 


8.8 


10.3 


7.4 


G-Boys 


48.1 


16.2 


20.7 


8.4 


69.8 


15.1 


1.5 


9.7 


24.8 


11.4 


Combined 


45.0 


17.0 


15.7 


9.6 


63.1 


17.8 


1.1 


9.3 


17.8 


12.1 


Contrast 


(N=9 


S/class) 




Experimental (N=6 S/class) 






H-Girls 


42.7 


18.1 


13.2 


7.9 


50.2 


14.5 


6.2 


10.3 


20.3 


15.3 


I-Boys 


43.2 


7.9 


11.7 


8.6 


54.6 


13.0 


7.3 


5.0 


16.7 


4.5 


Combined 


42.9 


14.0 


12.4 


8.3 


52.3 


13.9 


6.8 


8.1 


18.4 


11.4 


As 


may be 


noted 


from the 


Table 


5.6 data, the 


pretrial means 


for 


the four 


Trial 2 


classes 


were 


generally close 


; means of 41 


.9, 48. 


1. 42.7, 


and 


43.2. The 



statistical equivalence of these four means is in terms of a nonsignificant F 
of .27. In terms of their mean TSI gains following the first treatment session. 
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all four classes showed sizeable score increases, the girls and boys con- 
trast classes and the girls' experimental class gaining 13.2, 11.7, and 10.7 
score points respectively. These gains are all quite similar. The experi- 
mental boys c lass y on the other hand y is alone with an average gain of a most 
21 score points. These first sessions* gain scores were analyzed using a two- 
way analysis of variance design. Although the large gains by the experimental 
boys suggests an interaction effect, the considerable within-class variation 
in gains (differences between pupils in the same class of about 30 TSI score 
points in every class) resulted in a nonsignificant curriculum by sex F of 3.!#3 
Similarly, both of the main factor effects, between curricula and between 
sexes, are interpretable as chance differences (F's of 1.22 and 2.10 respec- 
tively). The general conclusion from the 2x2 analysis is one of only chance 
differences between curricula and classes and between combinations of curr 
culum and class, differences no larger than would be expected more than one 
time in twenty to result simply from chance variations. 

The second set of data from the "reversal** treatment (middle section of 
Table 5.6) based on classes of a third fewer subjects (eight not available 
and four whose scores were randomly discarded to maintain equal class sizes) 
reveals variable pretrial TSI means of 56.3, 69.8, 50.2, and 54.6 for the 
girls and boys, contrast and experimental classes, respectively, attributable 
to the differential treatment effects of the first 10 weeks' curriculum. 
Inspectionally, the TSI mean gains for this second treatment session clearly 
favor the experimental curriculum; negligible mean gains of .7 and 1.5 for 
the girls' and boys' contrast classes respectively, and mean gains of 6.2 
and 7.3 for the girls' and boys' experimental classes, respectively. However, 
again the within class variability on individual gain scores vitiated other 
than random chance conclusions. The two-way analysis of variances for these 
second session TSI gain scores failed to yield significant F s for the be- 
tween curricula comparison (F of 2.12). The F's for the between sex compari- 
son and for interaction effects were both near zero, F s of .06 and .002 
respectively. As with the analysis of the initial gain TSI scores, although 
mean differences favored the experimental curriculum, in view of the large 
individual variability within classes of pupils receiving similar curricula, 
these differences cannot be considered as reliably different from chance 

occurrence. 

A more careful delineation of treatment and sex effects is possible by 
examining both sets of gain scores together following a Lindquist U953) 

Type III mixed design. The results of this analysis are reported in Table 
5.7, in which it may be noted that both the between curricula effect and the 
curriculum by :order (of treatment assignment) interaction effects achieved 
significance at the .05 level. None of the other factors, order, sex, or 
the various interactions, were significant. The overall conclusion for the 
Trial 2 data reduces to one of significant, nonchance differences between 
mean gains in TSI scores favoring the experimental social cue training Curri- 
culum II. The interaction effect suggests that the TSI gains are in part de- 
pendent on which curriculum, the experimental or the contrast, is received 
first. The data indicates that initial gains made following the contrast 
curriculum are continued with the experimental curriculum but liot the reverse; 
that the initial gains in TSI score are greater starting with the experimental 
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curriculum (at least for the boys) but that following the experimental curricu 
lum with the contrast curriculum produces only minimal further gain. 

TABLE 5.7 

Analysis of Variance of TSI Gain Scores for the 
Two Curricular Sessions for Trial 2 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Between 


23 


1687.00 






B (order) 


1 


19.42 


19.42 


.30 


C (Sex) 


1 


108.83 


108.83 


1.65 


BC 


1 


243.25 


243.25 


3.70 


Error 


20 


1315.50 


65.78 


• 


Within 


24 


3569.00 






A (curriculum) 


1 


359.42 


359.42 


4.36* 


AB 


1 


1242.67 


1242.67 


15.06* 


AC 


1 


262.26 


262.26 


3.18 


ABC 


1 


54.82 


54.82 


.66 


'Error 


20 


1649.84 


82.49 


• 


Total 


47 


5256.00 







* Significant at <.05 l.c. 



I’ 

(b) Teacher Behavior Ratings. As in the first trial of the social per- 
i ceptual training curriculumj Teacher Behavior Rating (T-BR) scales were used to 
provide evaluation of pupil social adequacy. As noted earlier the four teachers 
rated their pupils at weekly intervals during both the experimental and contrast 
I curriculum periods using the five scales from the T-BR j namely, social range , 

I social relationship 3 peer acceptance 3 social invisibility and attentiveness . 

The ratings on the first three of these scales were found so highly inter- 
I correlated that rating on one was highly predictive of the rating on the others. 

As a simplification, therefore, ratings provided by the three scales were aver- 
aged into a single measure of combined social ad eg uacy . Following the proce- 
i dares used in Trial 1, the pretrial ratings were computed as the average of the 



r The correlations of ratings on the three contributing scales with the 

1 composite social adequacy scale rating were examined using the Parsons and 
5 Hissom (Trial 3) initial teacher ratings. These part-whole coefficients, 
s each based on ratings of 70 pupils, were .82, .88’ and .86 for the social range , 
social relationship and peer acceptance scales respectively. Correlations be- 
^ tween the social invisibility ratings and the social adequacy composite rating 
and between the attentiveness ratings and the composite rating for these same 
pupils were .42 and .48 respectively. 









■1 



1 

j 



1 
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last two weekly ratings made during the given session. The pupil's change in 
iatinrCg^n) L a given scale over the first session was the difference be- 
Ween hi! post- and pretrial average ratings for that treatment period. Slmi- 

ween his post- and pretrLl average ratings for that second peri^. 

Tflhl*» S 8 oresents the average pretrial ratings , average gains over the first 
»easL^ averaef wSng pfior to the second session, and average gains over 
thlt oekT“rtht c^bLed social adequacy , social invisibility, and attentive- 
^ets selves for each of the f^^ITaaSSlt^olved in Trial 2. In the “pper 
^ion of the table the data are listed for the two classes that initial^ 

Led the experimental materials and secondly used the contrast ^ 

lower portiL of the table lists data for the two classes that initially used 

the contrast materials and secondly the experimental lessons. 



Table 5.8 about here 



As was true for the rating data reported for the five ^ial 1 » , 

teachers differed in their use of the rating scales. In 

negative correlations were obtained between pretrial rating and gain, that is, 
pupils initially rated low, gained the most and pupils 

LLed the least. The rioiiparametric analysis procedures used for the Trial i 
wtint daL w“r therefore repeated here. These procedures consisted of com- 
U 4 4 ? all Qiihiecta into a single subject pool and identifying those subjects 
wUhlr^riif group'mediL as ■■Initially high" ®nd those be- 

LtlLfg°ei! merwas us^f i: iLe" ors^gnif icance of diff erehce between 
classes with respect to the number of pupils receiving higher posttreatment 
ratings setarittly for the initially high rated pupils and the initially I™ 
rattd pupils with^respect to each of the three rating scales. The entire 
procedLe was repeated in examining gains following the second curriculum 
session; the 24 Lcond session subjects were dichotomized into high “d low 
groups according to their average rating received at the end of the first 

session. 



As might be expected from inspection of the generally small mean changes 
reporwd in Table 5 L, few significant interclass differences were found. 

With respect to the pupils whose initial ratings were low, nqne of the proba- 
biliUe^coLLed fo? Lfferences between the experimental and contrast pupils 
on elthL cuLiculL session were significant. For the initially high rated 
pupils the frequency of gain on the combined social adequacy, scale was s g 
Lficantly greaWr for combined boy and girl pupils using the contrast 
ials for the first session. This is in contradiction to the expectation of 
grLter improvement in social behaviors following the experimental curriculum. 



In the second session, the only significant difference among ^®ting 
was one between sexes. Independent of curriculum assignment, the initially 
high boys gained more frequently than initially high girls on the attentiyg- 
nefs sTlef On hone of Le three rating scales were differences between the 
SeLies of gains in ratings made of them during the second curriculum 
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session di££etent £or the expetin.ental and contrast 

tuce of interclass comparisons of changes in pupil socl differences .*5 

by pre- and postcurriculum teacher ratings is simply one of no differences. 

(cl Teacher Evaluation of Materials. During both curriculum sessions 
Che teachers^made daily evaluations of the 

with resoect to Pupil Interest, Level of Language, Suitability of Content, A 
” acy ofTresLtatLn, and Pupil Assimilation I f. 

?he Valuation form of "low," "below average," "average. 

and "high" were converted to a numeric scale of 1 Particularly^^ 

^orthe”lesroL' Tisrs^tr ^rrtrerprri::ntal and contract Ussons^but 
?ris*di£ftreiL“irteacher artituL\^«d“hrmaterias Ly^^ variable 

:;r.s 175 ..t 4 . <•! t. «.«o- »v "< /*• ;tr 

average" (3 percent). On the other hand, the 

crlrls’ class evaluated none of the contrast lessons as below average. b 
fave 101 "abovraverage" ratings of her total of 125*6 (gi percent). 

?he teachers using the experimental curriculum "®“^her 

closer agreement in their evaluations of their material. The 8 ^ 
aligned 158 of her 219 ratings (72 percent) to the "above average and 11 
(rpl^cLt) to the "below average" categories. The boys' teacher assigned 
154 of his 220 ratings (70 percent) to the "above average" and 2 (1 percent) 
to the *'below average" categories . 

In the second session the boys' class teacher who had 
trast materials was more favorable in his evaluation of the experimental 
maberials. Sixty- two percent of his ratings were "above average ; four percent 
were "belOT average." The girls' class teacher who had liked tie 
materials was much less favorable in her evaluation of 

ials Thirtv-three percent of her ratings were above average , fourteen per 
ceit’we^e "b^^ avenge." The two teachers who had closely agreed in their 
evaluation of the experimental' lessons diverged in their evaluation of the 

contrast lessons. The teacher of the boys' (now) contrast class rated the 
contrast, i ..„„aee"- forty-one percent of his ratings were "above aver- 

ZXo'e :«cent Tre "belofavLage.S ^he teacher of the girls' (now) con- 
trast cias^ rated the materials mostly "above average." Ninety-seven percent 
of her ratings were assigned to that category. None were below average. 

One of the male teachers in a tape recorded post-trial conference ex- 
pressed his preference for the experimental lessons in these words. 



See Footnote on page 5.7 



Misunderstanding concerning the evaluation schedule 
tion of lessons for weeks 7, 8 or 10 by one teacher and 
weeks 5, 7 and 10 by the second teacher. 



resulted in no evalua- 
no evaluation for 




'tlHliMi 
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I don't think there is any question about the value of the material... 

I think they were good, both the first one and the last one. I think 
my problem with the first one ^contrast lesson/ was... too many of my 
boys can't read... I think the second one /social perceptual curriculum/ 
seemed to generate more interest because they didn't need to read and 
there were more visual aids. 

One of the women teachers expressed her preference for the contrast materials: 
Personally, I liked the first one /contras^/ better and my girls seemed 
to like it better. These girls are pretty high level girls and the 
second one /experimental^/ seemed pretty infantile to them... I think the 
level of the material was too low... They were surprised by the lack of 
reading and writing... 

‘ • I 

In summary, the male teachers of the institutional boys' classes pre- 
ferred the experimental lessons^ The women teachers of the girls' classes 
preferred the contrast lessons. These differences in teacher attitude toward 
the two sets of lessons may have had an effect upon pupil performance which 
cannot well be isolated in the statistical presentation. It was evident to 
the staff observer who visited each class on a total of three occasions (spread 
over the two sessions) that the weekly written tests, in connection with the 
contrast lessons, were viewed by the male teachers as inappropriately difficult 
for the boys. On the other hand, the lack of written assignments in connection 
with the experimental materials was viewed as somewhat inappropriate by teachers 
of the girls' classes. These differences in evaluations are viewed as en- 
dorsing the value of both sets of materials, while also reflecting reasonable 
differences in opinion as to the suitability of the two sets of lessons for dif- 
ferent groups (or for use by different teachers). 

C. Trial 3 



1. Procedures: The third experimental testing of the social perceptual 

training program involved a further tryout at the Hissom Memorial Center at 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma of the same revised curriculum introduced at Parsons 
(see B, above). Hissom Center, then in its third year of operation as a state 
hospital for the retarded, was serving approximately 600 boys and girls between 
the ages of 4 and 26 years whose IQ's ranged from 83 downward. In keeping with 
the broad hospital goal of developing independent living skills, extensive in- 
hospital and off-campus activities were provided at the trainable and educable 
levels. A part of these activities were the six special education classes ini- 
tiated at the hospital the preceding fall in which 158 pupils were enrolled. 

The 34 pupils selected for a further trial testing of the social percep- 



The tests were prepared for pupils having second grade reading ability. 
The average CAT grade level for the boys was 4-7. One boy for whom CAT data 
was lacking may have been at grade level below the second grade. Three boys 
were at grade levels between 2-0 and 2-6. The average CAT grade level for 
the girls was 3-11. Two girls were at grade leve^ls below 2-0; one additional 
girl was at grade level below 2-6. 



o 
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tual training program were all enrolled in two of these classes, ^e sl®s»e® 

clairand*! fourt“?hrough1ixth^graL^a effect conftituted the 

total available population of prevocational level Hissom residen s. 



The pupils from these two classes were regrouped into same-sex pairs 

roughly equated with agt ^ere dropped from the sample. 

Two extreme subiects unmatchable m terms or age vv i-ocoo 

- ‘s: 

The pupils averaged 11 months younger than the Parsons subjects in Tria s 
and 3 ^ Their avLage IQ was 8 points lower than the Parsons average. The 

.s .« .i •» * s«: f.“ 

classes and for the total classes ate presented in Table 5.9. 



TABLE 5.9 



Means and Ranges of IQ's and Ages for Girls and Boys in the 
Trial 3 Experimental (J) and Contrast (K) Glasses 




148-216 

175-232 

148-232 



Girls 
Boys 
Class K 



10 

7 

17 



64 

62 

63 



48-83 

46-72 

46-83 



191 

189 

190 



141-216 

168-219 

141-219 



Total 



34 



62 



43-83 



189 



141-232 



The Hissom trial replicated the first part of the Parsons trial in that 

one clLs was randomly designated to receive "on- 

A *-u^ oorsond ^o receivc the Occupational Educational Units as a con 

?^st“Lrriculum. Aside from this basic u^er"" 

differences between the two trials. For one thing the classes were larger 
(N“17) than the Parsons classes (N=9) and contained both boys an g r s. 

as already noted, the Hissom subjects were nearly a year younger t_ 

™ fh» avaraee and averaged lower with respect to IQ s. Because 

orLnagement-material problems no added visual materials were “!® 

with the contrast curriculum as had been the case at Parsons. A final differ 
ence was the use of a single teacher teaching both classes, the contrast c ass 
t^the Lrning and the experimental class in the afternoon. Lessons for both 
cLsses were used daily for a period of 10 weeks. The teacher was instructed 
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that she was to use, criticize, and suggest improvement to two sets of experi- 
mental materials. To facilitate her comments, she was provided with tape re- 
corder tapes. 

Pupils were administered the TSl in individual sessions the week prior 
to use of the curriculum. Most pupils were retested the week after comple- 
tion of the lessons. A few pupils had their retests delayed by a long week- 
end holiday. No difference in average TSI score was obtained between those 
retested before and those retested after the weekend holiday. All tests 
were administered by nearby University students who had been trained in TSI 
administration by the project staff. Neither examiners nor scorers were aware 
of group designation. 

As with the prior trials, the Teacher Behavior Rating forms (T-BR) were 
used to provide social adjustment ratings of all pupils. These ratings were 
made on each of five scales, social range , social ri-iAtionship, £eer accep- 
tAnce, social invisibility , and attentiveness , by the classroom teacher once 
during the week prior the treatment period and once during the week after 
the final lesson. 

In addition, an "outside" measure of pupil social competence was obtained 
on all pupils. The "outside" raters were six staff persons well acquainted 
with the 34 pupils: the chaplain, school secretary, librarian, nurse, physi- 

cal education teacher, and director of cottage life. After participating in 
a recall discussion of retarded persons he had known, each rated the pupils 
using the Outside Behavior Rating (0-BR) form and procedures described in 
Chapter III above. These ratings, to be based on nonclassroom pupil behaviors, 
were made once before and once immediately following the treatment period. 

2. Results: (a) Test of Social Inference: TSI gain scores were ob- 

tained by subtracting each pupil's pretreatment TSI score from the posttreat- 
ment score he earned eleven weeks later. The mean TSI score, the mean gain 
score, and standard deviations for both scores are presented for both classes 

in Table 5.10. 



TABLE 



fils'*'® 



As may be noted from Table 5.10, the pretrial TSI means for the boys in 
the experimental and contrast classes differed by approximately seven TSI 
score points, and for the girls by less than two TSI score points. Examina- 
tion of these differences in terms of t tests revealed that neither was 
significantly different from chance expectation; ^'s of .89 for the boys and 
.12 for the girls. 












TABLE 5.10 



Means and Standard Deviations for the TSI Pretrial and Gain 
Scores for Girls and Boys in Trial 3 Experimental (J) 

and Contrast (K) Classes 









Pretrial TSI 


TSI 


Gain 


Sample 




N 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Girls 




10 


38.4 


27.1 


11.2 


6.5 


Boys 




7 


34.0 


' ,11.0 


17.4 


14.1 


Class J 




17 


36.6 


22.8 


13.8 


10.8 


Girls 




10 


37.1 


19.7 


10.6 


9.8 


Boys 




7 


27.3 


14.8 


2.3 


5:2 


Class K 




17 


33.1 


19.1 


7.2 


9.2 


Total 




34 


34.8 


20.8 


10.5 


10.7 


The 


TSI gain 


i scores noted in Table 5 


...10 were 


examined in terms of a 2x2 


analysis 


of variance design 


following the Rao interaction procedure (Rao, 


1952) correcting 


for unequal cells. With 


neither 


the between treatment effects 


(F-3.77) 


nor the 


between sex 


effects (F*. 


12) significant at the 


.05 level. 



the significant treatment by sex interaction effect (F"4.39) supports a further 
examination of between treatment differences in gain scores in terms of the 
two sex groups separately. The significant t ratio of 2.87 obtained for the 
boys indicates a nonchance difference of greater TSI score gains made by re- 
tarded boys receiving the experimental curriculum. In terms of the TSI 
gains reported in Table 5.10 this difference is one of 15.1 TSI score points. 
This support for the experimental curriculum did not extend to the girls, 
however; the small mean difference in TSI gains of .6 and the ^ of .13 indi- 
cating minimal difference between the two curricula for the retarded girls. 

(b) Teacher Behavior Ratings. As with the Parsons data analysis, 
the five teacher rating scales used in rating the experimental and contrast 
pupils were collapsed into three scales providing a social adequacy rating 
(an average of ratings made on the social range, social relationship , and 
peer acceptance scales), a social invisibility rating, and an attentiveness 
rating. The initial pretrial rating means for both the experimental and 
contrast class girls and boys, separately and combined, are presented in 
Table 5.11 together with mean gain scores computed as differences between 
the pretrial and posttrial ratings. 
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TABLE 5.11 

Pretreatment Teacher Behavior Rating Means and Mean Changes 
on Three Rating Scales for Girls and Boys in 
Experimental and Contrast Classes 







Social Adequacy 


Soc .Invisibility 


Attentiveness 






Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Sample 


N 


Pre-Rat 


'g Change 


Pre-Rat 


'g Change 


Pre-Rat 'g 


Change 


Experimental 
















Class J 
















Female 


10 


1.7 


+1.0 


2.9 


+.3 


2.2 


+1.3 


Males 


7 


2.4 


+ .8 


3.1 


0 


2.1 


+1.4 


Combined 


17 


2.2 


+ .9 


3.0 


+.2 


2.2 


+1.4 


Contrast 
















Class K 
















Female 


10 


2.2 


+1.2 


3.6 


+.3 


3.0 


+. .6 


Males 


7 


1.6 


+1 .6 


2.0 


+.6 


1.3 


+1.6 


Combined 


17 


2.0 


+1.4 


2.9 


+.4 


2.3 


+1 .0 



The nonparametric procedures followed for the T-BR analysis for Trial 1 
and 2 were again followed for the Hissom data^® Briefly, the procedure in- 
volved examining the differences in relative frequencies of experimental and 
contrast rating separately for pupils identified as initially high ratees, 
who received still higher posttrial ratings, and separately for those re- 
maining pupils identified as initially low ratees who received higher ratings 
at the close of the program. Only one of these differences was significant 
in terms of Fisher's exact probability test; more of the initially low rated 
pupils in the contrast class gained with respect to teacher ratings of social 
invisibility than did the initially low rated pupils in the experimental 
class. The fact that this difference favors the contrast curriculum and that 
none of the other five comparisons was significant suggests no advantage of 
the social perceptual training program over the Occupational Educational Units 
in effecting behavioral adjustment changes in the pupil as rated by his 
teacher. 

(c) Outside Behavior Ratings: The experimental and contrast class 

pupils were further compared in terms of their out-of -class behaviors as 
rated by the Bix nonclassroom raters using the same 0-BR format. These com- 
parisons are reported for the same three social behavior dimensions rated by 
the teacher, namely social adequacy, social invisibility , and attentiveness . 



48 

49 



See p. 5.7 for a more detailed description of this analysis. 
See footnote on page 5.7. 
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As noted earlier (Chapter HI) substantial interrater agreenent “«« 8®"®”^^^ 

obtained for these ratings. correctedSO 3pUt half ®°'f ^®f 

<n on »na .89. for the social ad equacy composite scale, invisibility 

l-rtU;t?;eness, r^pectively— derately low ®°"®^®‘;;°-;.^^ rfro^ 33 

teacher ratings and the "outside" behavior composite rating (r s of 

to IV) suppofts this further examination of possible behavior change related 

to the experimental curriculum. 



The 0-BR gains were computed similarly to those for the ^-BR. that is, 
as diffLLcL between the average outside behavior rating received by each 
pupil before and after the curriculum session. Pretrial rating mean 
the six outside raters using the three 0-BR scales and mean gains a 
cLngesIn thLe ratings are reported in Table 5.12 for experimental and 

contrast Hissom pupils in terms of both class means and in terms of means 
for sex subgroups within classes. 



TABLE 5.12 



Pretreatment Mean Ratings and Mean Changes in Ratings 
Made by Six Outside Raters of Social Behavior of 
Boys and Girls in Trial 3 Experimental 
and Contrast Classes 



Social Adequacy 
Mean Mean 

N Pre-Rating Change 



Soc. Invisibility 
Mean Mean 
Pre-Rat 'g Change 



Attentiveness 
Mean Mean 
Pre-Rat 'g Change 



‘ClaasJ 
Girls > 
Bbyso 

Combined 


10 

7 

17 


2.1 
2; 3 
2.2 


+.2 

+.4 

+.3 


1.9 

2.4 

2.1 


+.3 

+.4 

+.3 


2.0 

2.4 

2.1 


+.4 

+.2 

+.3 


Contrast 
















Class K 

Girls 

Boys 

Combined 


10 

7 

17 


2.4 

2.2 

2.3 


+.4 

+.2 

+.3 


2.6 

2.2 

2.4 


+.4 

+.2 

+.3 


2.7 

2.2 

2.5 


+.3 

+.2 

+.2 



The analysis of Table 5.12 pretrial and gain scores on the three 0-BR 

rating scales was identical to that for the previously 

Wisher's exact probability test was used to determine the signi 

ficiLt of'diffetences in frequencies of pupils from the experimental and con- 
trast classes who received higher posttrial • N°"® °J tu^T-BR 

class differences achieved significance at the .05 level, with the T-BR 
data, argument for a greater positive effect of the social perceptual training 



50 For double test length using the Spearman Brown formula 
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program on the pupil's social competence than that of the contrast Occupational 
Educational Units found no support in this trial, as measured by the nonclass- 
room observers using the 0-BR. 

In this trial the teacher tape-recorded her evaluations of the materials. 
She had specifically been asked to criticize the materials and make suggestions 
for their improvement. A number of her suggestion| were responded to in the 
next revision of the social perceptual materials. 

D. Trial 4 

1. Procedures: Following the Hissom trial a very extensive revision 

was made of the social perceptual training curriculum. A major objective of 
this revision was to reduce the apparent sex bias inadvertently built into 
Curriculum I and II lessons and material as indicated by higher TSI pins by 
boys during all foregoing trials, but especially apparent in Trials 2 and 3. 

A girl was introduc-ed into the narrative of certain of the lessons as a spond 
central figure. The vocational setting lessons in Curriculum II were replaced 
with new lessons affording a broader "social mobility" orientation, with em- 
phasis on social interaction and leisure time activities. Although teapers 
and pupils had responded favorably to the vocational setting lessons, they 
were replaced by other lessons so as to supplement or complement the contrast 
curriculum rather than to duplicate it or overlap it. 

The lessons were all completely rewritten using less repetitious, higher 
level, language than in the previous revision. The limit was retained of one 

lesson a day for 10 weeks. 

This second revision of the lessons (Curriculum III) was trial tested 
in four classes of junior high special education pupils, two classes in Spring- 
field,. Missouri and two located in the Shawnee Mission, Kansas City,.Kapas, 
area. The two Springfield schools (L and M) were located in lower socip 
economic neighborhoods in a city of approximately 100,000 residents. They 
enrolled approximately 350 and 650 pupils, respectively. There were few Negro 
families represented in either of the two neighborhoods. The families of 
School L were described by the school principal as being longtime residents, 
as maintaining steady employment, and as providing reasonably’ good home en- 
vironments as a rule. The families of School M were described as being more 
transient, as having a higher rate of unemployment, as requiring more social 
welfare assistance, and as providing somewhat less supportive home environ- 
ment as a rule. Pupils in both schools were characterized as being rather 
self-reliant and as getting around in the city by foot, by bicycle, or by bus. 

The Shawnee Mission District was described under Trial 1 as a suburban 
area of metropolitan Kansas City. School N is located in a new above-middle 



These revisions, based in part on user's (teachers) recommendations 
obtained from previous trials, are described in greater detail in Chapter IV 
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socio-economic area. School 0 is located in a much older area that is more 
heterogeneous with respect to family occupations and income. The pupil en- 
rollments in these schools were approximately 1025 in School N and approxi- 
mately 980 pupils in School 0. The schools were almost exclusively white. 

The special education classes in Schools L and M were divided on the 
basis of chronological age as "7th grades" and "8th grades." In School L 
the intact "8th grade" special education class provided 14 subjects for trial 
of the materials. The teacher was an experienced teacher who was teaching a 
special education class for the first time. The pupils were 8 boys and 6 girls 
with ages ranging from 13 to 16 years with a mean of 15 years. Their IQ's 
ranged from 62 to 85 with a mean IQ of 72. Most of the pupils enrolled in the 
seventh and eighth special education classes in School M were boys. To in- 
crease the number of available girls, these two grades were combined into a 
special class meeting each day for the period during which the experimental 
curriculum was presented. The class was conducted by the 8th grade special 
education teacher assisted by the seventh grade teacher. Both teachers were 
experienced teachers. The 8th grade teacher had had long experience in 
special education. The pupils were 16 boys and 8 girls with ages ranging from 
12 years five months to 115 years, with a m,ean of 14 years. Their IQ s ranged 
from 52 to 88 with a mean of 76. 

The two Shawnee Mission classes provided a total of 23 subjects. The 12 
pupils in School N were 5 boys and 7 girls with ages ranging from 12 years to 
16 years with a mean age of 15 years. Their IQ's ranged from 56 to 82 with 
a mean IQ of 71. The 11 pupils in School 0 were 8 boys and 3 girls with ages 
ranging from 12 years to 15 years with a mean age of 14 years. Their IQ s 
ranged from 45 to 98,52 ^ith a mean IQ of 70. The mean iQ's and ages of the 
four classes of Trial 4 subjects are presented in Table 5.13. The teachers 
of classes N and 0 were completing their first year of teaching. Similar 
data for ClasS;E, the no treatment class used as a control class in Trial.!, 
is also included in this table. Data from this latter class was reused for 
the current trial analysis to provide a group baseline for examining pre-post 
treatment changes in experimental Classes L, M, N, and 0. 

TABLE 5.13 



Mean IQ's and Ages for the Trial 4 Experimental Classes, Singly 
and Combined, and for the Trial 1 Control Class 



Class 




N 


IQ 


Range 


CA 


Range 


Experimental Class 


L 


14 


72 


62-85 


179 


166-195 


Experimental Class 


M 


24 


76 


52-88 


166 


149-183 


Experimental Class 


N 


12 


71 


56-82 


169 


153-202 


Experimental Class 


0 


11 


70 


45-98 


166 


152-186 


Combined Experimental 


61 


73 


45-98 


169 


149-202 


No Treatment Class 


E 


12 


70 


60-79 


178 


147-196 



The "98 IQ" pupil was so listed on the special class roster. He was found 
to score on the TSI as a retarded subject (initial TSI score of 52). He was 
noted by the examiner as being very reticent. 
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The testing of the revised curriculum in the four selected special education 
classes ran into a serious timing problem. By the time the revision of the 
social perceptual training lessons had been completed, the school year was too 
near its end to allow the sequential trial of the complete 10 week series of 
50 lessons. Only six usable weeks remained. To permit a trial use of all 
lessons, although at the cost of disrupting curriculum lesson sequence and the 
repetition of concepts, the revised curriculum was shortened to two partially 
overlapping "halves," one half consisting of lessons for weeks 1, 2, 4, b, 

8 and 10 ("even numbered") and the second half consisting of lessons for weeks 
1 3 5, 7. 9 and 10 ("odd numbered"). One teacher in each school district was 
randomly selected to receive the "even numbered" lessons, the "odd numbered 
lessons being assigned to the second teacher in that district. Teachers in 
Schools L and N used the "even numbered" lessons; teachers in Schools M an 0 
used the odd numbered lessons. Altogether, pupils in each c-t ass were exposed 
to thirty lessons in daily meetings over a period of six weeks. 

As in previous trials, both the TSI and the T-m were used in assessing 
the effects of the social perceptual training curricblum. Pupils were adminis- 
tered the TSI in individual sessions the week before beginning use of the ex- 
perimental lessons and were retested seven weeks later at the conclusion of 
the program. Tests of L and M pupils were administered by students of a local 
college who were trained in use of the TSI by the project staff. Tests of N 
and 0 pupils were administered by the project staff. In all schools the special 
education teachers rated their pupils on the five T-BR scales the week P^^or 
to use of the lessons and rerated them the week after its completion. As de- 
scribed under Trial 1, the control class pupils were simply tested and rated 
immediately before and immediately following an eight week period of their regu- 
lar classroom activities, using both the TSI and the T-BR scales. 

2. Results: (a) Test of Social Inference. TSI gain scores were com- 

puted for each pupil in Classes L,. M, , N, and 0 by subtracting his pre-test 
from his post-test score. The average TSI pretrial score, the average gain 
score, and standard deviations for both scores are presented in Table 5.14 
for the four Trial 4 classes and for the no treatment control class. Because 
of experimenter interest in between-sex groups as well as between-class com- 
parisons, the data are presented for girls and boys separately within classes, 
for each boys-plus-girls class, for the combined experimental girls as a group, 
for the experimental boys as group, and for the total combined four experimen- 
tal classes. 



Table 5.14 about here 



As may be noted in Table 5.14, the pretrial TSI means vary somewhat 
the experimental classes, class means ranging from 60.1, 55.1, 52.8, and 44.0. 
The two most extreme class means are in large part accountable for by singu- 
larly deviant pupils, one boy in Class N earning an unusually high TSI score 
of 104 > a full standard deviation above that earned by most nonretarded adoles 
cents (the mean TSI scores reported for 45 nonretarded junior high school 
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pupils was 86 with a sigma of 15 TSI score points)^^ and one boy in Class 0 
earning an equally unusually low TSI score of 8, approximately two sigmas be 
low that of the obtained class mean for educable retardates. The individual 
extreme scores resulted in larger standard deviations for classes N and 0. 

TABLE 5.14 



Means and Standard Deviations for the TSI Pretrial and Gain 
Scores for Girls and Boys in Four Trial 4 Experimental 
Classes and for a Control Class 



Class 






M 


Initial 

Mean 


TSI 

SD 


TSI 

Mean 


Gain 

SD 


Experimental 


Class 


L 


Girls 


6 


52.1 


8.6 


11.8 


7.3 


Experimental 


Class 


L 


Boys 


8 


57.4 


14.4 


11.9 


5.9 


Experimental 


Class 


L 


Combined 


14 


55.1 


11.7 


11.9 


"6i0 


Experimental 


Class 


M 


Girls 


8 


45.1 


8.1 


7.4 


3.9 


Experimental 


Class 


M 


Boys 


16‘ 


56.7 


14.2 


12.2 


8.3 


Experimental 


Class 


M 


Combined 


24 


52.8 


13.5 


10.6 


7.4 


Experimental 


Class 


M 


Girls 


7 


59.0 


14.8 


1.8 


5.0 


Experimental 


Class 


M 


Boys 


5 


61.6 


27.1 


11.2 


10.5 


Experimental 


Class 


M 


Combined 


12 


60.1 


18.8 


5.8 


8.4 


Experimental 


Class 


0 


Girls 


3 


,42.7 


17.9 


8.7 


4.2 


Experimental 


Class 


0 


Boys 


8 


44.5 


22.8 


5.6 


6.1 


Experimental 


Class 


0 


Combined 


11 


44.0 


19.8 


6.4 


5.4 


Experimental 


Girls 


Combined 


24 


50o6 


12.7 


7.0 


6.2 


Experimental 


Boys Combined 


37 


54.8 


18.4 


10.6 


7.9 


Experimental 


Classes 


Combined 


61 


53.1 


16.4 


9.2 


7.4 


Mo Treatment 


Class 


E 


Girls 


6 


61.3 


12.9 


1.2 


4.3 


Mo Treatment 


Class 


E 


Boys 


6 


49.0 


13.7 


7.3 


4.8 


Mo Treatment 


Class 


E 


Combined 


12 


55.2 


15.4 


4.2 


6.3 




In anticipation of three intended comparisons of the TSI gain scores, 
(1) a comparison of gains for the experimental and control classes, (2) a 
comparison of gains for the experimental class girls with those for the ex 
perimental class boys, and (3) a comparison of pupils in those classes re- 
ceiving the odd numbered lessons, possible distorting differences between 
the three, and the even groupings cf classes to be involved in these com- 
parisons in terms of their initial and pretrial TSI scores needed to be 



53 



See Table 2.3 



on page 2.10. 
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K examined. With respect to the first^ experimental classes vs. control class, : 

K comparisons, it was proposed to combine the four experimental classes into a 
1 . single group for comparison with the single control class. To examine the 
K appropriateness of this proposed combination) the initial TSl scores for the 
rfour classes were compared in terms of a simple across-groups analysis of 
j variance design. The obtained F of 2.01 was not significant at the .05 level, 
i indicating that mean differences in TSI pretrial scores as large as those 
1 noted in Table 5.14 are within the range of chance variations and that com- 
[ bining of these classes for comparisons with the control (no treatment) class 
; is statistically reasonable. It will be noted here that the mean TSI score 
of 53.1 for the combined four classes is also reasoiijably close to that for the 
control class pretrial TSI mean of 55.2. 

Differences in initial TSI scores for the experimental girls and boys 
were compared in terms of _t-ratio. As may be noted from Table 5.14, the dif~ 

I ference in the initial TSI means for the experimental girls and boys was 4.2 
^ TSI score points in favor of the boys, ^e ^ ratio for this difference of 
.98 indicates only a chance sex difference in initial TSI score means for 
the experimental pupils. 

Differences in initial TSI scores for those experiment . classes re- 
ceiving the even numbered lessons (Classes L and N) and tho ; classes re- 
ceiving the odd numbered lessons (Classes. M and 0) were si®^lerly compared in 
terms of a jt ratio. As may be computed from the class means in Table 5.14, 
the combined classes L and N initial TSI mean was 57*42, that for the combined 

f classes M and 0 was 50.06. The mean difference between these two combined 

! classes of 7.36 TSI score points yielded a ^ of 1.76, indicating only chance 
! differences between the initial TSI score means for experimental pupils re- 
? ceiving the two differently abridged curricula. 

[ The difference in TSI gain scores for the combined four class experimental 

: group and for the no treatment control class was examined in terms of a ^ 

I ratio. The mean gain for the experimental pupils after Six weeks of social 
I perceptual training sessions was 9.2 TSI score points j for the control class 
f the gain was 4.2 TSI score points, over a slightly longer, eight week, non- 
experimental treatment period. The t ratio for the difference in gains be- 
[ tween the experimental group and the no treatment class was 2.^3, significant 

[ at the .05 level, indicated the gain in TSI performance associated with the 

six week experimental curriculum session was beyond that usually attributed 
to chance variation. The gain by experimental class pupils, although not as 
I great nor as uniform as gains in previous trials ^ was achieved within a shorter 
I span of training and in spite of the discontinuity introduced into the experi- 
mental program with the separation of the material into "odd numbered" and 
"even numbered" lessons. 

The comparison of the performance of the girls and boys in terms of 
j gain scores on the TSI retest after treatment was . similarly made in terms of 
a t ratio. As reported in Table 5.14, the gain score for the 23 experimental 
girls was 7.0 TSI score points, for the 38 experimental boys 10.6 points. The 
f difference of 3.6 points yielded a nonsignificant t of .60, indicating only 
chance differences between the boys and girls with respect to TSI performance 
[ subsequent to the revised social perceptual training curriculum. 
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The comparison of performance of special education pupils who received 
the two different portions of the revised curriculum similarly yielded a non- 
significant ratio (t of .12), indicating that the obtained difference between 
the combined L and N Class pupils and M and 0 Class pupils of .24 was well 
within limits of chance expectancy. This very similar gain by pupils receiving 
either segment of the training curriculum suggests a general homogeneity of 
the lessons with respect to performance as measured by the TSI. 



(b) Teacher Behavior Ratings. The differences between each pupil's 
pre- and posttraining ratings on the T-BR scales were computed as his behavior 
rating change scores on these scales in Table 5.15. The mean preratings and 
the mean changes are presented for each or the four experimental classes 
separately and combined. 



TABLE 5.15 

Pretreatment Behavior Rating Means and Mean Change in Rating 
for Trial 4 Experimental and Control (No Treatment) Classes 





Social 


Social 


Attentive- 




Adequacy 


Invisibility 


ness 




Pre- 


Pre- 


Pre- 


N 


Rating Change 


Rating Change 


Rating Change 



Experimental Class L 


14 


2.4 


+.3 


2.3 


+ .6 


1.6 


+.6 


" " M 


24 


1.5 


+.5 


1.8 


+.6 


1.6 


+.2 


" " N 


12 


2.5 


-.3 


2.8 


+.3 


2.7 


‘•.6 


II II Q 


11 


1.9 


4-.1 


2.0 


-.3 


1.5 


+.2 


Combined Experimental 


61 


1.9 


+.2 


2.1 


+.4 


1.8 


+.1 


Control Class E 


12 


2.6 


+.4 


2.9 


+.1 


2.4 


+.6 



As may be seen from these entries, the teachers apparently varied con- 
siderably with respect to their ratings of their pupils as higher or lower at 
the end of the training session. In the combined group there was little indi- 
cation of higher ratings. 

The detailed analysis of teacher ratings which is presented in Chapter III 
casts doubt upon the validity of changes in T-BR ratings. As is described in 
that chapter the extreme differences in use of the scales by various teachers, 
in combination with the strongly inverse correlation between initial ratings 
and changes in ratings obtained in all classes, leaves interpretation of this 
data in doubt. However, following the same nonparametric procedures used for 
the T-BR analysis in Trials 1 through 3, the T-BR "gains" were examined 
separately for pupils whose initial ratings were identified as high (at the 
group median or higher) and for those remaining pupils identified as initially 
low ratees (rated lower than group median) • Difference in frequency of gain 
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«cueen the initially high rated experimental pupils 
fconfrol DuDils was examined In terms of Fisher's exact probability test. A simi 
[:r:»p^r?sin “rosr groups was made of gains by Jhe initially ow rated pupils. 
Hone of the difference in gain frequencies exceeded chance levels. 

;E. Sunmary 

It was hypothesized that social instruction 

in much the same way that reading Is ® . reasoned that more 
in the decoding of visual and auditory social cues. It waa reas ,,g„. 

appropriate social behavior should give^ in small 

Sion. Instructional programs, described in Chapt« « programs con- 

classes for educable retarded at the 'tnf irom ^Ix to ?en weeks, 

slsted of lessons presented <i»ily “ rM^hin7s«lpt illustrated by 35 mm 

The lessons were Prepared in *dritiSn.l items. A sample 

teit"*f"oS%hrrw of the program is included sa appendix D. 

The preceding sections of this Chapter 

8LfprivWed%or^r”‘anrp^ pre!“nf post p“l”behlvloral 

rrctrrrS; ttr/rs 

five of the nine ^^eS^tn-ETbl rflSTerESWi 

attentiven isg. and ^„J tied as the social behavioral scales. Ratings 

performance on the TSI and were in onoearance were expected to be rela- 

on calmness. Indus t ar, academic skill, and agpearanc ^P^ included in 

tively unplaced to pupil performance on TSI. These scales w 

the battery to obscure the focus of f*u„d highlTT^rcor- 

tf rSs on the« three scales, termed the social 
tttttgt tartetrrted m uL ^ the ratings on esch of the scales separ- 

ately. 

Trials of the experimental program were arranged to take place 
the lettois 1 tllustrations could be revised from suggestions^and«iti^ 

ttttitttf tra"ttt"r/4S‘*te“ttt'tnt itlttttttite items prepared for Junior high 

tret "If a ti^^^ rrotri-ofirietroni^tt ttri; t:::trt=artp::i^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tt™ tTttttt ttttr ttt additional trials a second major revision of the mater- 
liZ ttttltt; if ttlttsons intended for either public school or institutional 
ttttstt « ftr use in other settings for the prevocational Preparation of edu-^ 
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Retarded Youth (Edmonson, Leach & Leland, 1967). 

The trials were arranged to compare the effectiveness of the experimental 
program with other educational programs, both In terms of social cue Interpre- 
tation and In terms of the adequacy of the resulting social behavior. The first 
trial contrasted the Illustrated experimental lessons with a traditional junior 
high special education program and with a traditional program enhanced by 
the addition of Illustrative filmstrips and movies. In this first trial two 
of four junior high special education classes In a metropolitan Johnson County, 
Kansas, school district were randomly designated as "experimental" to receive 
the social cue training material. The remaining two classes, designated as 
fli placebo," received filmstrips and movies to supplement customary units on 
grooming, health and transportation. A fifth class In adjacent Turner, Kansas, 
received the same tests and ratings but had no change made In Its usual pro- 
gram. Trial 2 was conducted at Parsons, Kansas, State Hospital and Training 
Center In two sessions. In session I, two of four specially constituted classes 
were randomly designated as "experimental" to receive the social cue training 
material. The remaining two classes, designated as "contrast," were provided 
a second experimentally tested series of prevocatlonal lessons which were 
supplemented by selected filmstrips and movies. In session II, the two pro- 
grams were alternated, so that the former experimental classes were provided 
the contrast lessons, and the former contrast classes were provided the ex- 
perimental lessons. Trial 3, conducted at Hlssom Memorial Center In Oklahoma, 
was essentially a replication, comparing the experimental with the contrast 
lessons In a second Institutional setting. For this trial one of two specially 
constituted classes was randomly designated as "experimental" to use the social 
cue training lessons, the remaining class being provided the "contrast" lessons. 
For this trial the contrast lessons were presented In their original form, with- 
out supplemental films and filmstrips. Both classes were taught by a single 
teacher who used the contrast program with one class each morning and the ex- 
perimental program with the second class In the afternoons. Trial 4 was ar- 
ranged following the evidence that boys had made greater gains than girls In 
the preceding three trials as measured by their TSI scores. For Trial 4 a 
revised set of 50 lessons was used In four junior high school education classes, 
two of them in a Johnson County, Kansas school district and two in the Spring- 
field, Missouri public school district. By the time this third revision of 
the material had been prepared, there were not ten weeks left In the school 
year to allow the trial of the 50 lessons in their planned sequence. The 
lessons were, therefore, abridged into two series of 30 lessons. One class 
in each of the school districts used the lessons prepared for odd-numbered 
weeks (1, 3, 5, 7, 9) and Included the lessons for the tenth week. A second 
class in each of the districts used the lessons prepared for even-numbered 
weeks (2, 4, 6, 8, 10) and included the lessons for the first week. In addi- 
tion to comparing the TSI performance of boys and girls in Trial 4, the scores 
of the pupils (all of them "experimental") were compared with the scores of 
the control class pupili: from Trial 1. Also the two abridged- sets of lessons 
were compared with respect to associated TSI gains. 

The trials demonstrated the effectiveness of the experimental social cue 
training lessons in producing gains in TSI scores. Both the Institutional 
and the noninstitutional pupils, and both boys and girls, gained significantly 
in their interpretation of social cues as measured by the test. TSI gains by 
















boys were grester then those by girls in the first three trisls* 



The contrasting set of experimental lessons used with the institutional 
pupils in Trials 2 and 3 also resulted in significant TSI gains, the gains 
being approximately the same as those made by girls using the experi^ntal 
social cue training materials. The gains were less than those made by boys 
using the experimental lessons. The placebo audio-visual ciaterials and the 
control class program in Trial 1 did not result in similar TSI gains. The 
results of the four trials in terms of TSI gains are presented graphically 
in Figure 3.1. 



Gains 
in TSI 
Points. 



Trial 1 



Trial 2 



Trial 3 Trial 4 
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8 weeks 10+10 weeks 10 weeks 6 wk. 8 wk. 

40 lessons 88 lessons 44 lessons 30 lesson 40 



FIG. 5. TSI Gains by Pupils Using Experimental, Placebo, Control 
and Contrast Programs, Gains Shown Separately for Boys & 

Girls 



In Figure 5.1 the leftmost figure represents the average gains in TSI 
scores, separately for boys and girls, that occurred in each of the groups in 
Trial 1. The boys and girls who used the experimental lessons for eight weeks 
had gains of +16 and +9 points respectively. The boys and girls in the placebo 
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cXfitt868 who h&d 8uppl6inent8l inovlss &nd filmstrips for sight wssks hsd sversgs 
gains of +7 and +8 points respectively. The average gains by boys and girls 
the control class who were tested and retested In an eight week Interval 
were +7 and +1 TSI points respectively. 

The next figure represents average gains In TSI scores that occurred In 
both sessions of Trial 2. The boys and girls who used the revised experimental 
lessons for 10 weeks had average gains of +21 and +11 TSI points respectively. 
The boys and girls who used the contrast lessons for 10 weeks had average gains 
of +12 and M3 TSI points respectively. The bottom portion of the four bars 
represent the average TSI gains In the first session. The variation In texture 
appearing at the top of the four bars represents the additional gains obtained 
after the alternation of the two curricula. Additional average gains of +9 and 
+6 TSI points were obtained from the boys and girls » respectively, whose use 
of the experimental program followed use of the contrast program. Additional 
average gains of’ +1 and +1 TSI points were obtained from the boys and girls 
whose use of the contrast program followed use of the experimental program. 

The third figure represents average gains In TSI scores that occurred In 
Trial 3. The boys and girls who used the experimental lessons for 10 weeks 
had average gains of +17 and +12 TSI points respectively. The boys and girls 
who used the contrast lessons for 10 weeks had average gains of +3 and +11 TSI 
points respectively. 

The fourth figure represents average gains In TSI In Trial 4. The boys 
and girls who used the abridged sets of 30 experimental lessons for six weeks 
had gains of +10 and +7 points respectively. These gains are shown In the 
figure In comparison with gains made by the Trial 1 control class pupils who 
were tested and retested with eight weeks Intervening. 

The results In terms of changes In teacher ratings did not confirm the 
expectation of Improved social adequacy scores In relation to gains In TSI 
performance. Although the use of the teacher as an evaluator appeared to re- 
sult In a meaningful ordering of subjects In terms of scale criteria at a given 
time. It appears, as discussed In Chapter III, that the gain scores that result 
from re-ratlngs after a period of time do not provide readily Interpretable 
measures of pupil behavioral change. As was shown In Table 3.5, Inverse cor- 
relations were found to exist between Initial ratings and gains In ratings on 
almost all scales In every class, suggesting Intervention bias: ih ■.b^ei)ratlng 
^Eocedufe. . '.injresponse to the differing magnitudes of the correlations across 
teachers and across scales, a more gross nonparametrlc analj ^Is of the signi- 
ficance of changes In T-BR ratings was used In lieu of covariance analysis. 

The gains were examined separately for the pupils whose Initial ratings were 
' at the level of the group median or above (Initially high), and for those whose 
Initial ratings were below the group median (Initially low), on each of the 
rating scales. The differences thus obtained from the four trials are summar- 
ized In terms of significance at the .05 level. In Table 5.16 below. 
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TABLE 5.16 

Summary o£ Significant Differences Between Groups in Four 
Trials in Terms of Changes in T-BR Ratings 



Significant Gains Favor- Significant Gains favoring 

ing Initially High Rated Initially Low Rated 



Scales: 

Trial 


S oc . 

Adeq . 


Soc . 
Invis. 


Atten- 
t 'ness 


Soc . 
Adeq. 


Soc . 
Invis. 


Atten- 
t 'ness 


1 


Exper > 
Plac. 


Exper > 
Plac. 


Exper > 
Plac. 


none 


none 


none 






Exper > 
Control 


Plac. > 
Control 








2 Session 1 


Contrast > 
Exper. none 


none 


none 


none 


none 


Session 2 


none 


none 


Boys > 
Girls 


none 


none 


none 


3 


none 


none 


none 


none 


Contrast > 
Exper. none 


4 


none 


none 


none 


none 


none 


none 



* p = <.05 



As may be noted in Table 5.16, in Trial 1 the experimental pupils whose ini- 
tial ratings were at the group median or above were significantly more often given 
higher ratings on the composite d^ocial adequacy scales and on s ocial invisibility 
and '. attentivenfess at the conClusiofi of . th@:'.pr&grAm than were, pupils in the placebo 
classes. The experimental pupils received significantly more increased ratings on 
the social invisibility scale than pupils in the control class. Pupils in the 
placebo classes received significantly more increased ratings on attentiveness 
than pupils in the control class. No other differences in frequency o£ increased 
ratings were significant. 

In session 1 of Trial 2, initially highly rated pupils using the contrast 
program received significantly more increased ratings on the composite social 
adequacy scale than pupils using the experimental program. No other differences 
were significant. 

In session 2 of Trial 2, no differences in frequency of increased ratings 
between experimental or contrast classes were significant, but the combined group 
of boys received significantly more increased ratings than girls. 
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In Trial 3, initially low rated pupila uaing the contrast program received 
significantly more increased ratings on the social invisibility scale than pupils 
using the experimental program. No other differences in frequency of increased 
ratings were significant. 

These differences may be interpreted as indicating a greater difference in 
effectiveness with respect to associated behavioral changes between the first 
experimental curriculum and the competing two programs in Trial 1 than between 
the second experimental curriculum and the contrast program used in both Trials 
2 and 3. This interpretation is most tentative, however, because of teacher 
idiosyncracies in use of the rating scales. 

The six teachers who used the experimental lessons in Trials 1 and 2 eval- 
uated the lessons in terms of pupil interest, level of language and suitability 
of content. Most of the ratings were "above average." The four teachers in 
Trial 2 who used both the experimental and the contrast programs differed in 
their preferences for the materials. Two teachers of girl pupils in Trial 2, 
while rating the materials favorably, indicated their preference for the more 
academic approach of the contrast program. The two teachers of boys in Trial 2 
indicated their strong preference for the less academic experimental material. 

It was concluded that both the social perceptual program and the contrast program 
(Fudell, 1963) are effective and appropriate for the prevocational level. It 
is apparent from the results of the trials that significant improvement in 
comprehension of social situations can be induced among educable retarded youth 
by instructional programs of more than one type. Gain in ratings of social 
behavioral adequacy were not found associated with TSI gains. 
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CHAPTER VI 



DISCUSSION OF RESULTS AND IMPLICATIONS 



I. Discussion 



In this chapter certain of the results that were reported in Chapters 2 , 

3 and 5, concerning, respectively, the Test of Social Inference (TSI) , ratings 
of social behavior, and trials of the social perceptual training program, are 
briefly reviewed and at times supplemented by additional data as a basis for 
a discussion of the rehabilitation implications of the project data. F^^st 
discussed is the Test of Social Inference with consideration of reliability 
criteria and the meaningfulness of the scores. Next discussed is the social 
oerceptual deficit of the retarded revealed by the TSI, as posing a need for 
rehabilitation focus. Next discussed are possibilities for remedial treatmen 
of this deficit as demonstrated by this project's experimental programs. Next, 
considered, becuase of its relevance to further research, is the significant 
relationship noted between TSI scores and ratings of behavioral adequacy. The 
chapter concludes by presenting a number of implications for research as we 1 
as for remedial treatment of the retarded. 



A. Test of Social Inference 



It had been noted in preproject observation that in response to picture 
simulation of social situations such as those illustrated in Chapter 2 (Figures 
2 1 and 2.3), retarded subjects frequently failed to get the point, tending 
to describe what they perceived rather than making the expected inferences 
from the pictorial cues. Unlike responses to the pictures by N^ eighth and 
ninth graders whose replies were customarily focused upon socially central 
aspects of the scene, the replies by retarded subjects of similar ages in- 
eluded many references to socially irrelevant details or portions of the seen s 



By use of the TSI, which assigns credit of one point for each central in- 
ference and which does not assign credit for descriptive responses, for low 
level, improbable, or irrelevant inference, 54 differences between subjects in 
their performance of this social comprehension task may be indicated by .heir 

respective TSI scores. 



(1) Reliability and Stability of Mean TSI Scores: 



TO determine the test-retest reliability data reported in Chapter -i-. 
(pages 2.8-2.12), involved five groups of retarded subjects: three special edu- 
cation classes at the junior high level, one at the intermediate level, and 
one institutional group. For the intermediate class the time interval was one 
week’ for the three junior high classes, the interval was nine weeks; for he 
group of institutional EMR there was a ten day interval. The five examiners 
were carefully supervised in practice use of the test. The reliability coef- 
ficients for the five classes ranged from .84 to .97. With the exception of 
the correlation of .84 for the intermediate class, the coefficients were .90 
and above, indicating very stable ordering of pupils within these classes on 



^54 See pages 2. 4-2. 7 (Chapter 12) for description of scoring. 
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two occasions with respect to TSI performance. 

Although the differentiation of performance was shown to be well main- 
tained over the retest interval y test scores earned on the second administra- 
tion were generally somewhat higher than scores earned on the initial test 
with 45 of the 70 pupils tested (64 percent) having higher scores on the second 
testing. The mean gains of the five reliability samples ranged from 1 to ? 

TSI points; for three of the five groups tested, the mean gains exceeding 
those to be expected by chance at the .05 level. The prevalence of retest gains 
necessitates the use of testing control groups to assess TSI changes indepen- 
dent of treatment, a procedure that was followed throughout. 

(2) TSI Scores in Relation to Social Behavior (Validity) s 

The rationale presented for the TSI in Chapter 2 clearly points to the ex- 
pectation that the retardate's social behavior both good and poor should be 
related to the level of his social comprehension. To determing^if this were so, 
15 teachers were given a battery of nine graphic rating scales , each per- 
mitting ratings of from poor to very good along a five point continuum with 
respect to a particular dimension of social adequacy. The five “social** scales, 
social range, social relationship , peer acceptance , attentiveness , and social 
invisibility, were expected to be related to pupil TSI performance. The social 
range scale provided for the rating of pupils in respect to their ease of move- 
ment in and out of a range of social situations. The social relationship 
scale rated pupils with respect to their social interactions. The peer accep - 
tance scale rated pupils as to apparent acceptability by their classmates. The 
attentiveness scale provided for ratings of pupil ability to focus their atten- 
tion upon persons and tasks. The social invisibility scale provided for ratings 
in terms of the pupil’s ability to fit inconspicuously into social situations. 
Ratings on four additional scales, calmness , industry , academic skill , and a£- 
pearance, expected to be somewhat less related to pupil performance on the TSI, 
were included primarily to dKrert the rater's attention from the study focus on 
social behavior. 

The relationships between the TSI scores and the ratings on the nine scales 
were examined in terms of Pearson product moment correlations. As reported in 
Chapter 2 in Table 2.8, the correlations between TSI scores and ratings on the 
scales, social range , social relationships , peer acceptance , attentiveness , and 
calmness , coefficients of .46, .36, .39, .26, .30, were all significant at levels 
less tl)an .001 probability. The relationship between TSI and ratings of 
social invisibility , industry , academic skill and appearance , although positive, 
did not exceed chance levels of association, coefficients of .12, .14, .14, and 
.08 respectively. A further evidence of a relation between pupil TSI performance 
^nd more complex social adequacy were significant (see page 2.26) correlations 
obtained by Clark (1967) between his EMR pupils' TSI scores and scores obtai.ned 
on the Vineland Social Maturity Seale and the Fudell Test of Occupational 



The complete definition for each scale is included in Appendix iB. 
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Readiness ’.; . .. . . - 

B. Social Comprehension Deficit of the Retarded ^ Measur ed ^ ^ ^ 

(1) TSI Score Distributions: 

This project's concern for the deficit in social comprehension of retarded 
adolescents and adults was amply reinforced by results from the testing of 
groups of public school and institutional educable retarded subjects (PS-EMR 
Ind Inst-EMR), using the Test of Social Inference (TSI). The distributions 
of TSI scores obtained by retarded and by nonretarded subjects were markedly 
different. These comparisons involved 271 retardate adolescents (163 enrol e 
in public school special education classes and 108 resident in state institu- 
tions) and 88 NMR eighth and ninth graders who were tested in the course of 
the project (see Chapter 2, Tables 2.4 through 2.7). Graphic representation 
of the data is included as Figure 2.2. As may be noted in Table 2.4, the 
range of TSI scores of the NMR pupils was from 53 to 116, with a mean TSI 
score of 83. The range of TSI scores of the PS-EMR pupils was from 8 to 104, 
with a mean of 55. The range of scores of the Inst-EMR was from 5 to 84 with 
a mean of 39. The means of the three distributions differed at less than the 

.05 level of significance. 

The differences in TSI scores of the public school and Institutionalized 
retarded subjects were further examined in terms of differing distributions of 
scores obtained by PS-EMR and Inst-EMR who were similar of age and IQ. These 
score distributions are summarized in Table 6.1 which presents the means and 
ranges of TSI scores for each of three age categories in relation to each of 
four categories of IQ. The data.^e presented separately for the PS and the 

Inst-EMR. 

In Table 6.1 within each of the categories of IQ and age the mean TSI 
scores of the public school pupils were higher than scores of the Inst-Em 
who were of the same age or older. For 10 of the 11 age-IQ categories the 
differences between means ranged from 11 to 30 points, the single exception 
being the 15-16 year olds within the IQ range of 70-79 with a difference 
favoring the PS subjects of only three points. The conclusion from these 
data is a clear handicap of the institutional retardate as compared with 
his same age-same IQ peer with respect to the social interpretation skills 

measured by the TSI. 

(2) Sampling: 

Before discussing the generalizable implications of the social comprehen- 
sion deficit, the extent to which the particular NMR, PS-EMR and Inst-EMR 
groups tested are typical of other groups bearing these designations within 
other school districts or institutions bears more careful examination. Al- 
though it is apparent from the data in Table 6.1 that both age and IQ are 
related to TSI performance of the retardate, similar data for the non retar- 
date is lacking. The required IQ data for developing similar age-IQ subgroups 
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Table 6.1 

Means and Ranges of TSt Scores of 163 PS-EMR 
and 107^ Inst-EMR Subjects in Relation 
to Residence, Age and IQ 



IQ's 


CA in 
Months 


N 


PS 

TSI 


-EMR 

Range 


N 


Inst-EMR. 
TSI Range 




diff 


59 & 


Under 179 


(12) 


31.4 


9 


to 


52 


(5) 


18.2 


5 


to 


28 


13 


below 


180-203 


(11) 


42.9 


26 


to 


77 


(16) 


32.2 


6 


to 


50 


11 




Over 203 


(6) 


44.3 


36 


to 


56 


(19) 


29.6 


5 


to 


58 


15 


60-69 


Under 179 


(23) 


49.6 


26 


to 


90 


(9) 


29.7 


8 


to 


60 


20 




180-203 


(25) 


57.0 


18 


to 


82 


(12) 


41.4 


8 


to 


74 


16 




Over 203 


(3) 


80.0 


70 


to 


94 


(14) 


49.9 


14 


to 


78 


30 


70-79 


Under 179 


(40) 


56.0 


8 


to 


79 


(6) 


38.7 


28 


to 


45 


17 




180-203 


(19) 


59.6 


37 


to 


98 


(6) 


56.8 


36 


to 


84 


3 




Over 203 


(6) 


68.7 


62 


to 


82 


(12) 


40.2 


14 


to 


81 


28 


80+ 


Under 179 


(9) 


59.5 


34 


to 


104 


(0) 


- 








- 




180-203 


(7) 


76.0 


68 


to 


84 


(3) 


52.0 


32 


to 


64 


24 




Over 203 


(2) 


85.0 


84 


to 


86 


(5) 


65.6 


41 


to 


82 


19 



^ IQ not available for one institutional subject. 



for the 88 eighth and ninth graders tested on the TSI was not available. Even 
if it had been, the limited age ranges and small cell frequencies would have 
precluded generalization. The possibility of large interclass (sample) dif~ 
ferences for non retarded groups is suggested by the considerable intersample 
heterogeneity within both the public school and institutionalized retarded 
groups. This heterogeneity is clearly in evidence in the Table 6.2 presenta- 
tion of the means and ranges of the TSI scores, IQ's, and ages of the 12 pub- 
lic school special education classes and the 9 institutional classes and 
groups for whom data is available. 

For the 11 junior high school special education classes in the 12 class 
PS-EMR sample (the twelfth being an elementary school class) the TSI means 
covered a 19 point range? the IQ means covered a nine point range J and the age 
means covered a 39 months' range. For the nine institutional samples the TSI 
means ranged 15 points , the IQ means 17 points , and the age means ranged 46 
months . 
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Table 6.2 

Means and Ranges of TSI Scores, IQ's, and Ages 
of 12 PS-EMR Classes and 9 Inst-EMR Groups 

PS-EMR Classes 
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Class* N TSI 



Range 



ggvi 20 63 36-86 

N 12 60 30-104 

AA 13 60 37-94 

C 15 58 36-98 

A 11 55 16-84 

E(CC) 12 55 27-79 

L 14 55 26-73 

Intermed. 15 55 38-76 

M 24 53 34-78 

E 8 50 9-90 

j) 8 44 18-74 

0 11 44 8-74 

Mean 14 55 



IQ 



66 

71 
64 
67 

69 

70 

72 

69 
76 
64 
63 

70 

69 



Range 



52-90 

56- 80 
51-90 
48-77 

51- 80 
60-79 
62-85 
60-79 

52- 88 
55-71 

57- 72 
45-98 



CA 



205 

169 

200 

178 

180 

178 

179 
172 
166 
181 
172 
166 

178 



Range 



186-219 

153-202 

184-229 

159-194 

151- 199 
147-209 
166-195 
141-199 
149-183 
171-199 
156-192 

152- 186 



Range of 
Means 



Groups 



G 

I 

H 

F 

#1 

#2 

J 

#3 

K 

Mean 



N 



9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

14 

17 

14 

17 

12 



44-63 



TSI 



48 

43 

43 

42 

42 

38 
37 
33 
33 

39 



63-72 



166-205 



Inst-EMR Classes and Groups 



Range 



IQ 



64 



Range 



CA 



199 



Range 



32-78 


70 


59-83 


201 


171-240 


33-56 


67 


54-79 


203 


171-245 


16-74 


74 b 


c-87 


198 


176-217 


14-74 


72 


61-84 


198 


179-214 


10-82 


64 


41-84 


215 


203^243 


5-77 


57 


46-68 


234 


198-243 


8-84 


61 


43-77 


189 


148-241 


5-57 


58 


46-68 


188 


113-244 


6-74 


63 


46-83 


190 


141-219 



Range of 
Means 



33-48 



54-74 



188-234 



a 

b 

c 



Identify ing code allows reference to Tables contained in Chapters 2 and 5. 

N=8. 10 not available for one subject ttatc oh1~ 

One institutional pupil who scored below scale level on one or more ,WAIS sub 

tests earned a DAj) IQ of 88 and a Leiter IQ of 56. 
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A further limitation to generalization from the TSI score distributions 
presented in this report are the sample selection procedures themselves. All 
persons comprising the PS samples were members of intact classes in school 
districts whose participation was solicited because of their accessibility. 

The nine institutional classes similarly were not freely selected from a pool 
of all possible institutionalized retardates within the desired age and iQ 
range, but drawn from two geographically accessible cooperating institutions. 

The extent to which the subject selection procedures constrain generaliza- 
tion regarding the TSI data can be only empirically decided. The similarities 
of TSI Lore distribution for Clark's (1967:a) data collected independently in 
a Tennessee metropolitan locale lends support for argument of nonregional bias, 
the problem of possible distortions of, say, higher TSI scores from cooper- 
ating as contrasted with noncooperating classes is probably very Across 

institutional TSI score differences for retardates of similar age and IQ 
ranges, however, may be quite large, depending perhaps, in main, upon dif- 
ferences in the educational and training programs offered their patients by 
the different institutions. Prior to some preliminary testing, the problem 
of generalization from the TSI scores presented in this report to any parti- 
cular subpopulation of retardates is resolvable only to the limited extent 
that the subpopulation of interest and the subjects described in the present 
report may be similarly described. 



C, Effectiveness of the Remedial Programs^ 



From the project's rationale, it was assumed that the social comprehen- 
sion deficit of the retarded was akin to a disability in the area of reading, 

56 Descriptions are provided in Chapter 5 for classes, A,B,C,D,E (page 5.2), 

and L,M,N,0 (pages 5.24-5.25). Of the remaining three PS classes (AA^ BB 
and Intermediate) the pupils in classes AA and BB had only recently been 
identified as subjects for special education. Their academic per ormance 
arid social behavior in regular classes had led to their referral to newly 
constituted work-study programs in their respective high schools. The pupi s 
in class BB were mostly from middle socioeconomic families living in a subur- 
ban area. The pupils in class AA were mostly from urban lower middle socio- 
economic families. Pupils in the Intermediate class were from families 
whose occupations nand incomes resembled those of the AA sample; the neigh- 
borhood, however, was suburban. ^ . c; Q^ 

57 Descriptions are provided in Chapter 5 for classes F,G,H,i vpages 5.9) and 
J.K (5.18-5.19) The remaining Inst groups ^Al-yAS were groups specially con- 
stituted at Parsons State Hospital in connection with the early development 
of the TSI. Group 1, used as a reliability sample, were young men and women 
being readied for release. Group 2, all males, were a group being close y 
studied in a behavioral observation project (Bass, 1967). The subjects in 
Group 3 were selected for testing as representing subjects similar in IQ to 
those in Group 2, but less adequate with respect to social behavior. 
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or, perhaps more resembled a disability of hearing or vision. It »as expected 
that effective treatment would consist in part of "amplifying" the visual and 
auditory cues, and in part of explaining what they signified. The lessons that 
were prepared for trial were unlike other special education materials in their 
de-emphasis of reading and writing and in their focus, instead, on cue decoding 
and cue-related social behavior. The lessons illustrated cues and provided for 
practice in the rudiments of daily social transactions . 

As a result of trials of the successively revised editions of the remedial 
programs, confirmation was given to the expectation that the retardate s sizau e 
social comprehension deficit was in large part remediable. Pre- and post TSI 
testing in each of the 11 classrooms receiving experimental social perceptual 
lessons (see Chapter 5) revealed gains in TSI scores in every instance (every 
class). The largest gains accompanied use in state institutions of two dif- 
ferent instructional programs. One of r»^hem consisted of the social percep- 
tual lessons (experimental) prepared for this purpose, the material focus ng 
upon the signal properties of portions of the milieu, providing examples of vis- 
ual ^nd auditory "cues." The second was a program (contrast) prepared by Fudell 
(1963), focusing upon the behavioral expectations of employers. These two sets 
of lessons, although differing in content and presentation, both dramatized 
adult roles. Gains made by pupils exposed to thfese two programs were consis- 
tently greater than gains made by pupils in public school special education 
control classes provided audio-visual materials to supplement their more tradi- 
tional program which focused in a more unitary way on such topics as health, 
transportation, and communication. The greater success of the two differing 
programs, one of them especially illustrated, the other not, points to some 
characteristic beside illustration as related to pupil improvement. One may 
speculate that the novelty of both programs, their above average interest rat- 
ings, and their focus upon adult roles>were factors in their potency. Of the 
127 pupils who used the experimental social perceptual lessons, 50 percent had 
gains of 10 or more TSI points when tested at the conclusion of ; the remedial 
program; only 12 percent having no gains. Of j the 47 pupils who used the con- 
trast lessons, 45 percent had gains of 10 or more TSI points, 31 percent having 
no gains. Of the 23 pupils who used n the placebo audio-visual materials, 39 
percent had gains of 10 or more TSI points, 17 percent having no gains. In com^, 
parison, of the 45 pupils '..who had no supplement ..to their progratas, 27 percent 
had gains of 10 or more TSI points and 29 percent had no gains. 

The TSI gain ddta from the experimental classes were examined for indica- 
tion that age or IQ or sex might be an important factor in remediability . A 
summary of the data is presented in Table 6.3. 

It is apparent from examination of the table that sex was a differentiat- 
ing factor in gain in association with the social perceptual lessons. For each 
category of age or IQ, boys' TSI gains in the experimental classes exceeded 
gains byhgirls. Counts made of individual pupil gain scores revealed that 63 
percent of the boys had gainiSc of 10 or more TSI points, whereas only 34 per- 
cent of the girls had gains of 10 or more points. As has been discussed 

58 Qn the other hand, use of Fudell 's Occupational Educational Units as the 
comparison lessons in Trials 2 and 3 resulted in greater gains by girls than 
boys. Only 32 percent of the boys had gains of 10 or more points, whereas 
56 percent of the girls had similar gains. 
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Table 6.3 

Mean TSl Score Gains and Ranges in Relation to Sex, 
Age and IQ of 125^ Experimental Class Pupils 







Boys 






Girls 






Category 


(N) 






(N) 








CA in months 


TSI Gain 


Range 


TSI Gain 


Range 




179 6c below 


(39) 


12.9 


-7 to 34 


(28) 


6.7 


-5 to 24 




180 - 203 


(25) 


13.4 


-4 to 53 


(19) 


8.5 


-4 to 24 




204+ 


( 6) 


17.8 


11 to 30 


( 8) 


14.9 


4 to 26 








Boys 






Girls 






Category 
















IQ 


m 


fsi Gain 


Range 


(N) 


TSI Gain 


Range 




59 6c below 


( 8) 


15.5 


1 to 36 


(12) 


6.7 


-2 to 22. 




60 - 69 


(16) 


16.7 


2 to 34 


(20) 


8.5 


-5 to 24 




70 - 79 


(33) 


12.4 


-7 to 53 


(17) 


10.1 


-3 to 24 




80+ 


(13) 


11.5 


2 to 28 


( 6) 


7.8 


-2 to 26 




Total 


(70) 


13.6 




(55) 


8.5 







^ IQ's not available for two experimental subjects 



ej-sewhere, the consistently greater gains by boys was believed due to the great- 
er appeal to boys than to girls of the first two sets of experimental materials, 
i Trial of the third set of social perceptual materials^ especially rewritten to 

provide for increased female relevance, resulted in more equal gains by the two 
sexes. The earlier finding of differential gains, however, demonstrates the 
value of field tests of remedial techniques. 

i Examination of the average gains of experimental class pupils in relation 

to age, reveals consistently larger average gains for each increasing category 
[ of age. This relationship is less apparent for boys than for girls. The av- 

erage gain by girls 15 years old and younger was less than half the average gain 
: of the small sample of girls 17 years old and older, 

i 

1 Examination of gains in relation to IQ reveals a different pattern. The 

relationship for boys is negative, the highest average gain being associated 
with the next lowest IQ category, and the lowest average gain being associated 
with the highest IQ category. The relationship for girls, although positive, 

[ is less pronounced than the relationship between TSI gain and age. 

Examination of the columns which present the ranges of TSI gains, reveals 
1 that high gains were obtainable within each category of age or IQ. From the 

data it does not appear that the remedial effect of the experimental lessons 



















The gains that were obtained during the brief experimental use of the 
lessons should not be regarded in any sense as maximal. The teachers who 
used the experimental lessons received no orientation, being merely provided 
a kit of "canned" materials and a teaching guide whose sequence had to be fol- 
lowed and completed within a stipulated period of time. Teachers had no choice 
of materials, and it became apparent from the teacher evaluations of the les- 
sons, in Trial 2, that teachers have preferences! (See Chapter 5, pages 5.17- 
5.18) In spite of such limiting factors, the gains in TSI scores by some in- 
dividuals placed them well within the range of TSI performance by NMR pupils. 

In terms of TSI scores, their social comprehension was the equivalent of the 

NMR. 

A question related to remediability concerns the permanence of the gains 
in social inference performance. Although it might be expected that increased 
comprehension would be reinforcing to visual attentiveness, information in 
this regard is lacking since the posttests were conducted no longer than a 
week after completion of the experimental program. A substantive answer to 
the question of stability of change must await a follow-up study of experi- 
mental pupils, 

D. Relation of TSI Gains to Gains in Behavioral Ratings 

Although, as has been shown, a relationship exists between TSI perform- 
ance and teacher ratings of certain aspects of social functioning, gains in 
TSI scores associated with the special instructional treatment were not co^r- 
]^ 0 j_a,ted with gains in these ratings. Product moment correlations between TSI 
gains' and t'dadhdf fating gain on the social range scale ranged for nine59 

59 The correlations are omitted for the two institutional classes (N's of 6 
each) whose pupils initially used the contrast materials. 
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classes from -.24 to .31, with a median r of .04. The correlations between TSI 

[ gains and TR gains on the peer acceptance scale ranged from a low of -.36 to a 

‘ high of .29 with a median r of -.12. The correlations between TSI gains and TR 

gains on the social invisibility scale ranged from a low of -.38 to a high of .48 
with a median of -.17. These low indices of correlation may, of course, be truly 
indicative of a lack of functional relationship between increased comprehension 
f and more adequate behavior. However, in addition to general considerations of 

statistical unreliability of change (Harris, 1963), there are factors indigenous 
both to the test and to the teacher as a rater that reduce the possibility that 
the two sets of gain scores would vary for an individual in the same direction and 
in the same proportion. Considering the test factor first, there is the problem 
I of equivalent gain score units, In scoring the TSI items each good inference was 

given credit, the number of poir. ts earned on a single test picture varying from 0 
to as ,many as 7 points. Since the test pictures vary in difficulty, but scores 
are not weighted, one subject's posttest response to an easier picture of, say 
i five more creditable inferences than he made on his pretest would be counted as 

the equivalent of the gain in comprehension by another subject whose posttest in- 
crease of five new inferences was related to more difficult pictures. To the ex- 
l tent that the foregoing occurs, the "summary gain score" computed from the TSI 

- data is necessarily inaccurate as a measure of increased social inferential abil- 

ity. 

With respect to the teacher as a rater, examination of the ratings revealed 
i that rating changes were in most instances inversely correlated with initial 

I ratings. The surprising prevalence of this inverse relationship is shown by the 

f listings in Table 3.5 in Chapter 3 of the 128 correlations between initial ratings 

and changes in ratings. Ninety-eight of these correlations were negative and two- 
; thirds of the negative correlations exceeded -.50. To some extent this trend may 

result from the five point ceiling on the rating; scales which make it impossible' 
for pupils whose initial ratings were at the top to gain in rating. It is also 
conceivable that some teachers were reluctant to rate many of their retarded pupils * 

i at the top of a scale. It is speculated further as an explanation for the pre- j 

ponderantly negative relation, that teachers may especially desire to see progress j 

by the socially lagging pupil; hence may be especially attentive and more noticing 
of his gains to the neglect of the more adequate pupil who may also have gained. i 

Whatever the case, the preponderance of negative correlation between gain and ini- 
tial rating casts serious doubt upon the validity of rating change scores. Al- I 

though a teacher’s rating does appear to provide a meaningful differentiation be- 
tween pupils when first rated, the shift in ratings over time appears less inter- i 

pretable. If one is to assume that change scores are real reflections of changes j 

in social adequacy, one must accept that in the majority of cases initially inade- 
[ quatfe. pupils become more adequate while initially more adequate pupils become less 

adequate. More persuasive to the present investigators is the conclusion that 
teachei; rating gains do not provide a valid measure of behavioral change. 





II. Implications 



A . Implications for Research and Rehabilitation of the Social Comprehension 
Deficit 

(1) Need for Remediation: 

^ Although the widespread and significant social comprehension deficit of the 

{ retarded was not unexpected, it was a surprise, by use of the TSI , to find a wide 

range of TSI performance at each level of IQ and age. In the public school 
classes there were a few pupils whose social comprehension was apparently the 

• equal of nonretarded pupils of the same age. At the other extreme, there were 
so-called EMR pupils in public schools whose lack of social comprehension ap- 
peared almost total, who could make only partial interpretations of the simp- 
lest of the test items. Such pupils with extremely low scores were in some ways 
less behaviorally conspicuous or annoying in their classrooms than others with 
g^reater comprehension (higher TSI scores). Because of such pupils' somewhat pas- 
sive conformity to instructions, their capacity to function independently could 

[ be easily overestimated. Their TSI responses, however, revealed their inability 

to grasp the implications of some of the simplest of cues that are normally used 
[ as guides to the self-modulation of behavior. Such low scoring persons appear 

I pressingly in need of remedial training in social comprehension. Similarly ex- 

treme variations were found among institutional residents, but with an overall 
greater deficit as was illustrated by Tables 2.4 to 2.7 and by Figure 2.2 in 
Chapter 2. 

[ (2) Cause: 

These discoveries arouse questions as to cause. What could account for the 

* generality of the deficit and at the same time account for the wide ranges in 
competency? What could account for the greater deficit of the institutional 

! subject? These questions, though extremely relevant to prevention and rehabili- 

tation are, unfor^tunately , not answerable by the current project. At the most, 
the present data provides a basis for conjecture. Three hypotheses pointing i’^i 
' turn to personality differences, to differences in parental management, and to 

‘ differences in social opportunitites , are suggested: 



The hypothesis of personality factors accounting for the social interpreta- 
tion deficit is suggested by the TSI and teacher rating correlations (see Table 
2.8). The highest correlation between teacher ratings and TSI scores was that 
with the scale social range , measuring the pupils' ease of movement in and out of 
a range of social situations. Almost equally high correlations were obtained for 
correlations of TSI scores with ratings of soc ial relationship and peer accep - 
tance . On the other hand, there was a low correlation between TSI performance and 
ratings on industriousness , academic skill , and social invis ibil ity . This divi- 
sion of relationship suggests the high TSI performer as being more turned on by 
social activity than by academic tasks. He is not socially inconspicuous; there- 
fore, he is perhaps less vulnerable than the low TSI scorer to environmental re- 
buff. Although there might be value in a study of personality correlates, it is 
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Examples of TSI responses by several such pupils are presented on page 2.18. 
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ting'tharreldl^M-^ generality of the TSI gains by the experimental pupils indica- 
ing that remediation is not overconstrained by personality differences.; 

from hypothesis that the wide range in social comprehension results 

nn^j quantities and kinds of parental instruction Lrlve,s frordatf re- 

studies of parent-child interaction such as the Fels . studies 

::r«a“: n'^ functioning by c^^ld^^'^hoL^p^rLts 

connecMr V ^"=t'^uctive explanation rather than unexplained command. In this 

potency of ’behaviorll^" to recall the operant conditioner's reminder of the 

potency of behavioral consequence in forming behavior (Linds ley 1964 • 19661 The 

merely instructive parent would-be expected to be less effective th!^ tlirparenr 
his chuSfeL? behavioi" consequences as appropriate sequel to 

it possible^tLt*'the*’d'^'’^^'^''°" °e influence of environmental difference, is 

It possible that the diagnosis of retardation may have an ''itrogenetic^' or 

j T ^ tne extent that this may occur, the retardatp'a cnr^iai 

f : m°o::":v:ra“ e iale'’^"'' expected trperfo™ soci:Uy 

more average rate. In connection with rehabilitation research it wrmiH 

expectations. c«n c^ on Ld guid- 

ance in relation to retardate adequacy. Meanwhile, parents of the retarded mav 

"how efforts to shape social behavior and might profit Lorn 

how to do It" workshops such as those provided parents of children lo aL Laf 

larger schools h^^e iZthf “ attending' 

tween TSI scores of pupils in schools of various size Znot brfaIrlv"“T’'h^°" 
o other possibly important differences in enviroZnt Fo Z ance' Zr^ear^au' 
s established, older, communitiesrin Z prLent 

areas- the nuoi l«*'"*'^-h smaller schools lived in comparably well established 

problems of'pe'dLt^Ln lbU?ty.""°°'' -"t-gant 

relevZ'”“"^‘'^ factors other than size or "age" of community are additionally 

relevant. In any study of retarded pupils, the quality and extent of the 
program is a crucial variable. The lower range ^f Ts/scZes ^ " w: o th ^ p o - 
ect s samples might be accounted for by the lack of facilities for retarded child- 

retardpH deficits; that is, the absence of special orograms for trainable 

retarded in these particular larger schools. The preponderantly lower TSI oer 

formance of the EMR in institutions is similarly clZed by c^nLZdZg InLrZ'tations 
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Although there is plausibility to the argument that the greater deficit is 
caused by their lesser need for social awareness (because of the prosthetic 
nature of their surroundings) , and the lesser operation of natural consequences 
in cases of unawareness, there is likewise plausibility to the argument that 
an initially lower social comprehension (due to home environmental conditions 
or disturbed personality factors) led to institutional placement. A ''causative 
explanation of social perceptual deficits requires accompanying descriptive 
social ecological studies, such as those by Barker, Wright and Gump, to reveal 
the specific settings in which retarded subjects function, the conditions for 
their social successes and failures, and, perhaps most important to the rehabil 
tation worker a more precise delineation of their behaviors in the successful 
and unsuccessful conditions--actual examples of what is specifically adaptive 
and maladaptive. Schellhaas (1968(a) i 1968 (b) ) is attempting to sample com- 
munity tolerances by a survey technique. Additional studies are needed-- 
studies charting the retardates' differential responsiveness to these toler- 
ances, his learning , and failure to learn, to cope with these situational de- 
mands . 

B. Implications for Rehabilitation and Research of the Remed ial Gains in 
Social Comprehension 

Important implications of the gains that accompanied use of the experi- 
mental lessons are that the social comprehension deficit of the EMR is largely 
remediable and that a "canned" educative approach can be effective. Although 
differences in effectiveness of teacher use of the materials were noted 
(seemingly in part related to differences in experience and liking for the ap- 
proach) , through the device of the teaching script gains were obtained from 
nine out of ten of the 127 experimental subjects who were taught by 11 dif- 
£ 0 ^ 0 ^^ teachers . The availability of the lessons and illustrative materials 
in the form of a kit raises the possibility that persons other than classroom 
teachers - -ward personnel, counsellors, vocational trainers, volunteers, and 
parents — could be effectively employed in teaching "social comprehension . 

The generality of gains after a relatively short period of exposure to 
the special lessons raises the possibility of additional gains obtainable 
with additional effort. Studies of the effects of extending lessons over a 
longer period of time and the effect of lesson supplement might be fruit- 
ful through indicating a most efficient combination of educative activities 
and their duration. 61 

A further question concerns an optimal age for either remedial or pre- 
ventive measures in this area. From this project s data it appears that age 
had some effect upon the rapidity of gain. However, within the population 
studied, pupils as young as 12 responded with appreciable improvement. Pupil 



In the published edition of the social perceptual lessons, suggestions 
for supplemental activities are included with each lesson. 
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interest is, no doubt, an important factor here. Because this project's 
special materials were written with adolescent interests in mind, it would be 
expected that these specific lessons should have less appeal to much younger 
or to much older subjects. There seems no reason, however, why suitably pre- 
/pared illustrated lessons should not be effective with retarded at the pre- 
school or primary level, nor, indeed, at the adult level. 

An additional question, and an important one, concerns the permanence of 
TSI gain. Because no followup of TSI testing occurred in the present project, 
the stability of the changes cannot be shown. It seems most probable from 
the evidence of behavioral research that if an increase in comprehension were 
not functional for a sub ject--were not useful or satisfying-- that comprehension 
and visual attentiveness would not be maintained. It has been suggested that 
the ability to cope with an 'expanding universe' is the chief source of re- 
ward for both normal and retarded, that any real increase in comprehension is 
by definition 'functional' and rewarding. To what extent and under what con- 
ditions this"self paying" system endures is answerable only in terms of more 
extended studies of former experimental pupils. 

The further and more crucial question concerns the extent to which in- 
creased attentiveness and understanding of visual cues presented in the form 
of pictured material is generalized to the live social situation. Evidence is 
currently lacking for the expected relation between increased social compre- 
hension and more adequate behavior as measured respectively by TSI score gains 
and gains in teacher ratings. However, there is good reason to question the 
meaningfulness of the teacher rating gains and there is no reason to assume 
that the present method of scoring the TSI. by totalling inferences on the 
basis of equal credit for each, is the best' way of quantifying social compre- 
hension. An obvious implication of the impasse is the need for further 
analyses and a fresh set of data. In making further anlyses of the current 
TSI data, it is conceivable that a comparison of responses of the more so- 
cially adequate with responses of the less adequate would reveal that a change 
in scoring from simple numerical addition to the differential weighting of 
responses would lead to the greater validity of score gains. As a source of 
helpful fresh data, a series of validation trials would provide new criteria 
for use in item analysis, with the goal of determining whether particular 
types of response to certain test items are predictably associated with the 
retardate's more successful transition to self maintenance. 

Meanwhile, the hypothesis that social comprehension is important to the 
retarded can be more firmly postulated on the basis of the relationships, 
other than the gain score, demonstrated in this project's data, and it seems 
a reasonable conclusion to advocate the use of preventive and remedial tech- 
niques . 






VII. OVERVIEW 



This chapter, providing an overview of the project activities, recapitu- 
lates the rationale, goals and procedural design; describes the test devised 
as a measure of social comprehension; describes rating scales used as a measure 
of behavioral adequacy; describes lessons developed for social comprehension 
training; the experimental trials of the lessons; then, summarizes the results 
and implications. 

A. Rationale, Goals, Procedural Design 

Numerous attempts have been made to determine variables r^.levant to the 
pos tinstitutional , postschool, postrehabilitation, success of the retarded. 
Manual dexterity, attentiveness, lack of physical defect, IQ, and age have at 
times been found associated with successful ad jus tment . ^2 times, as cited 

in the opening chapter of this report, investigators have concluded that as- 
pects of social competence not well defined nor measured by existing instru- 
ments seemed to be the more crucial factors. One reason for this interest has 
been the desire to predict that certain individuals lacked job-requisite skill 
or that they might not sufficiently profit from particular programs to warrant 
their admission. The interest of the present investigators in factors identi- 
fiably associated with success is, however, related to the more general re- 
habilitation problem of determining what is crucial to independent living so 
that it may be emphasized or compensated for in the retardate's preparation. 

This project's concern has been the failure of the retarded adolescent 
to comprehend simple social situations. In a pilot study predating the present 
project, pictures of social situations were presented for interpretation to 
retarded and nonretarded subjects of varying ages. Analyses of the responses 
revealed that the nonretarded adolescents tended to restrict their reports to 
socially relevant portions of the scenes, getting to the heart of the matter 
while omitting reference to irrelevant and peripheral details. In contrast, 
the retarded tended to describe or enumerate details, stopping short of their 
implications. When they grasped the implications of some portion of a scene, 
this portion was frequently not the most relevant. This interpretative defi- 
cit of the retarded has been observed by others as is indicated in the litera- 
ture on clinical testing (Beck, 1952; Beier, Gorlow & Stacy, 1951; Butler, 

1961; Denhof & Robinault, 1962; Gorlow, Butler, & Guthrie, 1963); however, the 
prevalence of the deficit and whether or to what extent it might yield to re- 
medial treatment has previously apparently not been investigated. 

Reasoning that the retardate's lacx of social comprehension contributed 
to his frequent behavioral deviance (thus to his rehabilitation nonsuccess) 
the project hoped to demonstrate this relation. The procedural stages con- 
sisted of developing a test of social comprehension and a battery of behavioral 



In a recent study Chaffin (1968) presented evidence that rate of pro- 
ductiveness was a significant factor in the employability of the EMR. 
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scales by which to quantify the two variables. Next developed was an experi- 
mental program by which to attempt to increase the retardate's social compre- 
hension while observing the effect upon the behavioral scales. Project acti- 
vities relating to these objectives are reviewed in the following sections. 

B. The Test of Social Inference : 

Development: The Test of Social Inference (TSI) was developed through 

a series of pilot trials involving small groups of retarded and nonretarded 
subjects. In these trials, pictures of social situations, accompanied by 
questions as to their meaning, were used to stimulate verbal responses. 

Through these trials ambiguous items were eliminated and a technique of admin- 
istration and method of scoring developed. The final experimental test (TSI) 
consisted of 36 pictures each-mount^' on heavy approximately 9x11 cardboard 
pages to be shown one at a time to the subjects in individual test sessions. 

A check list recording form was developed to simplify the recording of the 
most frequent responses. To facilitate scoring, a scoring guide listing the 
several categories of responses and their scores was also prepared. Subject 
responses were scored by crediting each good inference that pertains to a 
central portion of the pictured activity and giving zero credit for merely 
descriptive or irrelevant portions of a response. The subject's total TSI 
score was defined as the sum of his inference score credits earned in a given 
test administration. 

Reliability: Prior to use of the test as a measure of the remedial 

effect of the experimental social perceptual lessons, the test reliability 
was examined in terms of Pearson product moment correlations computed from 
scores obtained from two administrations of the test to four classes of spe- 
cial education pupils (PS-EMR) and to a group of institutional residents 
(Inst-EMR) . The retest intervals were one week or nine weeks. The five 
test-retest correlations ranged from .84 to .97, indicating that test scores 
reliably differentiated EMR subjects over the retest intervals investigated. 
Retest scores were higher on the average by from 1 to 7 TSI points than scores 
earned on the initial presentation, the retest gains by three classes ex- 
ceeding the level of chance indicating a need for nontreatment, control groups 
in studies in which the test may be used to assess gains in relation to treat- 
ment. 

C . Social Behavior Rating Scales : 

As the best available source of behavioral information, the teacher was 
used as the behavior rater in each of the treatment trials. In addition to 
the teacher as a rater, in connection with trial 3 of the experimental program 
at one state institution, six persons, the chaplain, nurse, librarian, school 
secretary, director of cottage life, and recreation director, were used as 
raters of outside school behavior. 

Because of the project interest in social performance over a broad range 
of settings, nine definitions of behavioral adequacy were developed which 
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appeared relevant to school or postschool society, each definition, in effect, 
constituting a criterial scale. Five of the scales were expected to be re- 
lated to pupil TSI performance. These five, termed the "social scales," were 
the following: social range (pertaining to ease of movement in and out of di- 

verse social settings), s oc ial relationships , peer acceptance , social invisi - 
bility (pertaining to the subject's ability to fit inconspicuously into social 
situations), and attentiveness . Four additional scales , included primarily to 
obscure for the rater the project interest in social behavior, were not ex- 
pected to relate closely to TSI scores. These four scales were the following: 
calmness , industry , academic skill and appearance . This battery of T-BR 
scales provided for ratings of a behavioral dimension in terms of five cate- 
gories of from "very poor" to "very good", each category being illustrated by 
a brief description.^^ The rater indicated the matching of pupil behavior 
with rating category by a check mark in the appropriate column on the form. 

The outside rater scales (0-BR) retained the five point graphic format and 
categorical description of the T-BR, but included use of explicit frame of 
reference procedures resembling those modified by de Jung and Haring (1962) 
from those used with the Syracuse Scales of Social Relations (Gardner & 
Thompson, 1956). In the 0-BR scales an additional modification was the 
merging of the T-BR social relationship and peer acceptance scales (the ratings 
having been found highly inter correlated) into a single scale of social a£- 
ceptance . The scale thus eliminated was replaced by a scale for the rating of 
honesty 



D. Social Perceptual Training 



The instructional program evolved via the sequence of preparation of ex- 
perimental materials, classroom trial, revision based upon evaluation or sug- 
gestions from the using teachers. The search among prior investigations of 
social perception for useful tactics or research results revealed that social 
perception research, as generated by early research interest in empathy, had 
focused mainly upon a narrow band of the spectrum of social signals-- those 
relevant to human emotion. A number of studies have investigated the interpre- 
tability of facial expressions (Harrison, 1964; Orr, 1960; Osgood, 1966; 

Secord, 1958). A few have examined the interpretability of posture and gesture 
(Ekman, 1965; Rosenburg & Langer, 1965). The present authors, desirous of 
teaching the retarded to recognise types of situations in relation to cultur- 
ally expected behaviors, viewed "social perception" as the decoding of any of 
the kinds of signals that may function as cues to expected behavior in social 
settings . 



As the remedial approach that was chosen, lessons were prepared for class- 
room use for pupils at the prevocational level, lessons being drafted in the 
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T-BR scale definitions and illustration of format are presented in 
Appendix B. 

0-BR scale definitions and illustration of format are presented in 
Appendix C. 
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form of a teaching script. In all, three lesson series (Curricula I, II and 
III), differing to some extent in content and presentation, were prepared and 
given trial sequentially in the course of the project. Curriculum IV (Edmon- 
son, Leach & Leland, 1967), a product of successive revisions, is a final ver- 
sion . 

The lessons of each series began by calling attention to the variety of 
signals that are used to direct and regulate behavior; as an example, the use 
of colored lights, geometric shapes, bells and horns such as might be en- 
countered at a railway crossing; or, as another example, the gestural lan- 
guages of the sports official and the Navy deck officer. As the lessons pro- 
gressed, a number of adult settings important to the retardate's independent 
functioning were illustrated. Each lesson attempted to clarify certain cues 
by which to identify expected patterns of behavior. The illustrations were 
chiefly photographic slides and recorder tapes. 

Throughout several lessons a general topic or unit was presented. Each 
lesson included a statement of the main objective and a list of the lesson's 
vocabulary which might require teacher explanation. Each lesson was introduced 
by a prepared statement made by the teacher followed by the first slide. The 
slide illustrated the point of discussion and was used as a focal point for 
pupil response. Lessons were prepared for verbal and visual presentation 
without requirement that pupils read or write. As part of the format, a ver- 
bal quiz followed every few lessons. Pupil verbal responses to the quiz were 
to be tallied as correct or incorrect. Correct responses were to be rewarded. 
All of the illustrative materials: slides, tapes, dittoed seatwork, driver 

handbooks, merchandise cards, and miscellaneous articles such as tape measures, 
playing cards and mail order catalogs required for use V7ith certain lessons 
were provided teachers in kit form. The pupils' incentive awards were also 
provided . 

E . Experimental Trials : 

To examine the effectiveness of the social cue training lessons, four 
trials were conducted in which one or another of the three versions of the 
experimental lessons were used in classrooms. In all, 11 teachers used the 
materials during the formal trials that were a part of this project^ . In 
three of the four trial situations, comparison treatment groups were used to 
control for factors of experimental involvement (Hawthorne effect) and unre- 
liability of criterion measures. Table 7.1 presents a summary description of 
the four trials. For each trial the population (public school, special educa- 
tion, or institutional) is indicated in the first column of the table. The 
designation of the sample groups (experimental, placebo, contrast, control) 
and the number of boys and girls in each group are indicated in the second 
and third columns, respectively. Itie fourth column with the heading "Treat- 
ment" indicates which of the three versions of the social perceptual materials 
was used for the experimental treatment, and what special materials were used 



[ In Clark's independent trial (1967) three additional teachers used and 

[ evaluated Curriculum II. 
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by the comparison group; the duration of the treatment periods is also indi- 
cated in this column. The trials of the experimental lessons covered periods 
of from six to ten weeks, lessons taking from approximately an hour (Curricula 
I and II) to two hours per day (Curriculum III). The assessment column lists 
criteria used in connection with each trial. 

All pupils received pre- and posttraining testing by the TSI and pre- 
and posttraining behavior ratings made by their teachers on the nine rating 
scales. Teacher evaluations or suggestions were solicited following each 
trial as a means of improving the training program. 

In Trial 1 the first series of lessons, Curriculum I, was tried out in 
two public school junior high school special education classes. Two similar 
(placebo) classes were provided audio-visual materials to supplement educa- 
tional units on health, personal appearance and transportation. An additional 
(**no treatment") class had no alteration made in its customary program. The 
first series of lessons were modified, based in part upon teacher evaluation, 
into Curriculum II, which was tried out in Trials 2 and 3 in institutional 
classrooms . 

Trial 2 involved two classes of boys and two classes of girls at Parsons 
State Hospital and Training Center at Parsons, Kansas. The four classes 
were made up from older patients in the upper adaptive behavior levels (mostly 
AB I or II) who were at that time in the prevocational education program at 
the hospital. To create the four classes, subjects were roughly ordered by 
sex groupings according to age and IQ and alternately assigned into one of 
two same-sex groups of nine subjects each. The groups were assigned by lot 
to a same sex teacher; then the teacher and 1 is class were assigned by lot 
their curriculum treatment . Since teachers were apt to be aware of proce- 
dures in other classrooms, all four classes received special "experimental" 
curricula. In a first session, one class of boys and one class of girls 
used the social perception Curriculum II for a ten week period while the 
second class of boys and the second class of girls used the Occupational 
Educational Units (Fudell, 1963) by way of contrast. After a lapse of ap- 
proximately two months the classes were reconvened for a second 10 week ses- 
sion in which the former experimental pupils used the contrast materials and 
the former control pupils used the social perception curriculum. In session 
1, pre- and post treatment TSI scores were obtained from the 36 pupils. Teach- 
ers rated pupils on the nine T-BR scales weekly, commencing with the first 
week of the lessons and continuing throughout the 10 week treatment. For 
session 2, the second TSI testing (the session 1 posttest) provided the pre- 
treatment TSI score. A third administration of the TSI followed completion 
of the second session trial. Teachers began their T-BR behavior ratings 
the first week of the second session and made weekly ratings throughout the 
10 weeks. Teachers during both sessions were requested to make daily evalua- 
tions of their sets of lessons with respect to interest, language, content, 
presentation, and pupil assimilation. 
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Concurrent with the second session of Trial 2, an^ additional trial, Tria 
3, of the same contrasting sets of lessons was underway at a second state in- 
stitution for the retarded, Hissom Memorial Center at Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 
Trial 3 involved two classes of pupils approximately a year younger t an t e 
Parsons subjects and somewhat lower of IQ. The available pupils were in two 
classes, an older and a younger group. To create two more comparable classes, 
these pupils were regrouped into same-sex pairs roughly equated with respect 
to age and IQ. Two extreme subjects in terms of age were dropped from the 
sample. One pupil from each pair was then reassigned by lot to one of two 
classes of seven boys and ten girls. One class was designed by lot to receive 
the social perception program (experimental) . The second class received t e 
Occupational Educational Units (contrast). Both classes were taught by the 
same teacher. The contrast class met with her in the morning; the experimenta 
class in the afternoon. Lessons for both classes were used daily for 10 weeks. 
As in previous trials, pre- and posttreatment TSI scores were obtained from 
each pupil in individual testing sessions and the T-BR form was used to pro- 
vide pre- and posttraining ratings of behavior. In addition an outside school 
rating of behavior (0-BR) was obtained from six nonteacher members of the in- 
stitution staff. The teacher tape-recorded her criticisms and suggestions 
for improvement of the two sets of experimental materials . 



The fourth trial of social perceptual training had not been anticipated 
in the original project proposal. However, the results of the preceding 
trials had indicated that although the experimental lessons were associated 
with significant improvement in social cue interpretation, the major n 

each instance were made by boys. Girls in the experimental classes, although 
showing sizable TSI gains, made gains no greater than those by girls taught 
by the contrast curriculum. A project extension was granted to permit an 
additional revision and trial of the experimental lessons with the intent of 
making them more interesting to girls. The lessons were revised for Curricu- 
lum III based upon the suggestions and criticisms of consultants and teachers 
who had used the lessons. Among the changes, the vocational setting lessons 
contained in Curriculum II were replaced with new lessons affording a broader 
"social mobility" orientation, with emphasis on social interaction and leisure 
time activities. Although teachers and pupils had responded favorably to 
"vocational" lessons included in Curriculum II, these lessons were replaced 
so as to supplement or complement Fudell's contrast curriculum rather than 
to overlap it. The revised lessons used less repetitious, higher level lan- 
guage than the previous revisions. The limit of one lesson a day for ten weeks 
was retained but each lesson was extended in length. 



The Trial 4 of this revised program involved four classes of junior high 
special education pupils, two classes in the Shawnee Mission, Kansas, district, 
and two in the Springfield, Missouri, school district. One of the Springfield 
classes, normally an "8th grade", was enlarged for the experimental period 
by the inclusion of a "7th grade” class as a means of enlarging the sample of 
girl pupils. This combination class met daily for approximately two hours 
with the 8th grade special education teacher, who was assisted during this 
period by the 7th grade teacher. The two Shawnee Mission teachers were inex- 
perienced, both completing a first year. The Springfield teachers were ex- 
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perienced, although the teacher of one group was serving her first year in a | 

special education class. i 

The testing of the revised curriculum ran into a serious timing problem. 

By the time the revision had been completed, the school year was too near its 
end to allow the sequential trial of the ten week series of 50 lessons. Only , j 

six usable weeks remained. To permit trial of all of the lessons, although at j 

the cost of disrupting lesson sequence and the repetition of concepts, the re- 
vised curriculum was shortened to two partially overlapping "halves," one half 
consisting of lessons for weeks 1,2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 ("even numbered") and the second " | 

half consisting of lessons for weeks 1,3, 5, 7, 9 and 10 ("odd numbered"). One | 

teacher in each district was selected by lot to receive the "even numbered" les- | 

sons; the "odd numbered" lessons going to the second teacher in the district. As | 

in previous trials, pre- and posttreatment TSl scores were obtained and the T“BR j 

form was used to provide pre- and posttraining ratings of behavior. 

Altogether, during the two and a half years of trials of the experimcn- | 

tal lessons, including the comparison classes, a total of 15 special education ; 

classes, 185 subjects (101 males and 84 females), were involved in the compari- 
son and evaluation of treatment. 



F. Results and Implications : 

Re^.ationship between the Retardate's Social Comprehension Deficit and His 
Behavioral Adequacy. 

At the opening of this chapter, in connection with the investigators' in- 
terest in the preparation of the retarded for postschool or postinstitutional 
living, the objective of learning whether the retardate's poor comprehension of 
social cues is related to his social behavioral inadequacy was indicated as a 
project goal. With this in view, the correlations between pupils' TSI scores 
and the ratings assigned them on the nine T~BR scales (with special interest 
focusing upon the five "social scales") were examined for the 115 PS-EMR and 
70 Inst-EMR pupils involved in the four trials. In support of the anticipated 
relationship, the correlations between TSI scores and ratings on four of the 
five "social scales" ( social range . social relationships . peer acceptance , and 
attentiveness ) were found significant at less than the .001 level. Ratings on 
the calmness scale were found correlated at the same level of probability. 
Ratings on the social invisibility scale, however, the fifth "social scale," 

not significantly correlated with TSI scores. It was noted from the inter 
correlations of the ratings on the nine scales that social invisibility ratings 
by teachers are somewhat more influenced by pupil Indus try , academic skill and 
appearance than by the TSI“related characteristic of being at ease in social 
situations . 



HI 



A generally similar pattern of relationships was revealed between the 
tests and ratings of the 34 Inst-EMR subjects by six nonteacher members of the 
institutional staff, using the nine 0-BR scales. The correlations between 
pupils' TSI scores and 0-BR ratings on social range and social adequacy (the 
combined social relationship / peer acceptance scale) were significant at less 
than the. 001 level. Correlations between TSI scores and 0-BR ratings of calm- 
ness and academic skill both attained significance at the .05 probability level. 
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Additional data in support of the hypothesized relation between compre- '■. 
hension and behavioral adequacy was noted in the differing distribution of TSI 
scores obtained from the NMR, the PS-EMR and the Inst-EMR subjects tested. 

From the test rationale it would be anticipated that the TSI scores of nonre- 
tarded (NMR) pupils should exceed those of retarded pupils; that the TSI scores 
of low IQ pupils tolerated within the regular class should exceed those of 
special class pupils (PS-EMR) , and that the TSI scores of retarded subjects in 
the public school special class should exceed those of retardates whose behaviorr . 
al nonadaptation had led to their institutional placement (Inst-EMR) . In each ’ 

instance these expectations were supported by the project data. Within each 
category of IQ and age of the retarded subjects tested, the average TSI score 
of the PS-EMR was higher than that of the Inst pupil. The TSI score distribu- 
tions of the NMR, the PS-EMR and the Inst-EMR, although overlapping were 
reliably different. Of the NMR, only three percent scored as low as the mean 
score of the PS-EMR, and only six percent of the latter scored as high as the 
NMR mean. 0®.: thfec "-In^-EMR sample, fewer than 20 percent scored as high as the i 

PS-EMR mean. Only three percent of the Inst-EMR pupils scored as high as the | 

NMR mean. In part the greater overlap of the TSI score distributions of the 1 
PS-EMR and the Ii)st-EMR samples is attributable to the selectivity of the insti- 
tutional samples^ With the exception of one group of 14 subjects, the insti- j 

tutional subjects tested were top level; functioning at the prevocational level i 

in two well-rated institutions. 

With respect to a TSI score differentiation between pupils of low IQ en- 
rolled in regular classes and those enrolled in special education, no specific 
search was made for a sample of the former. Among one of the samples of sup- 
posedly nonretarded eighth and ninth graders, however, eight pupils were dis- 
covered whose IQ's ranging between 76 and 89 were no higher than those of 
pupils in certain of the PS-EMR classes. Their TSI scores exceeded the mean 
of the special class pupils whose IQ's were in this range. 

Implications of the Social Comprehension Deficit: 

Among the implications of the widespread and significant deficit in social 
comprehension by the retarded pupi^ to research and rehabilitation, the need 
for remediation and the importance of an investigation into cause appear most 
pressing Although some EMR pupils were found to attain social comprehension 
scores equivalent to those of the NMR, others were found whose TSI performance 
suggested virtually no comprehension of visual social cues. Although all of 
the pupils appeared to have benefitted from remedial training, the initially 
low scoring pupil is seen as particularly in need of remedial assistance. 

The discovery of the wide ranges in social comprehension among the re- 
tarded, and the overall greater deficit of the institutional pupil, raises the 
prevention-relevant question as to causes of such gradations in competency. 

The possibility that factors of personality are in some way related is sug- 
gested by the patterns of correlations between pupils' TSI scores and their 
ratings on the behavioral scales. Specifically, the fact that TSI scores 
were significantly correlated with ratings on social range , social relation - 
ships and peer acceptance and were uncorrelated with ratings on industry and 
academic skill, suggests the high TSI scorer (the social "comprehender") as 
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being more oriented toward social activities than toward tfisks, 

A second possibility, suggested by studies of patterns of parent-child inter- 
action, is that factors associated with parental guidance--e .g. failure to convey 
social information, unrealistically low behavioral expectations, failure to express 
approval or to otherwise reward childrens' efforts--may be responsible for a por- 
tion of the lag in social comprehension. 

As a third possibility, it seems reasonable that the quantity and breadth of 
social experience available to retarded youngsters should be found related to 
levels of their social comprehension. In this regard. Barker's and Gump's (1964) 
finding of an inverse relation between size of community or school and frequency 
of social opportunities for marginal pupils, is worthy of consideration. It was 
suggested in Chapter 6 that social ecological studies of retarded persons would 
be of value in providing greater specificity as to their behavioral repertoires, 
their awareness of the behavioral tolerances of others, and in providing ex- 
amples of the kinds of situations in which they successfully function and those 

in which they may not. 







Implications of the Remedial Gains in Social Comprehension: 

Significant gains in social comprehension were made by pupils using the 
social perceptual lessons and by those using Fudell's Occupational Educational 
Units. An implication of these gains is that the comprehension deficit of the 
retarded is largely remediable". through an educative approach. The gains made 
by pupils using the social perceptual lessons demonstrated that "canned" mater- 
ials can be effective Although there were differences in the amount of gain be- 
tween experimental classes (perhaps in pa^t related to teacher liking for the 
materials or to teacher expertise) gains were attained by nine out of tdn of the 
127 pupils who used the social perceptual lessons. Of the pupils who used these 
experimental scripts, 50 percent had gains of 10 or more TSI points when tested 
at the conclusion of the remedial program; only 12 percent having no gains. Of 
th^ 47 pupils who used the contrast lessons, 45 percent had gains of 10 or more 
TSI points, 31 percent having no gains. In comparison, of the 45 pupils who had 
no change made in their programs and who were tested and retested over a period 
of time comparable to the period of special training, 27 percent had gains of 10 
or moreV^SI points and 29 percent had no gains. The teacher presentation of the 
social perceptual and contrast materials during the experimental, trials could 
not be regarded in any sense as optimal. Teachers were unfamiliar with the les- 
sons and, in order to complete them within the time span, had to present them in 
rigid sequence without desirable repetition. In normal educational use, the re 
strictions on time for presentation and the restrictions on teacher-planned var- 
iations in use of the lessons would be removed; lessons could be integrated into 
the year's full program and supplemented, where desirable, by more traditional 
academic tasks. Under such conditions it seems reasonable to expect greater 
and more consistent gains in social cue comprehension. 
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The TSI gain data from the experimental classes were examined for indication 
that sex age or IQ might be important factors in remediability . Sex was found 
differentially related to gains by pupils who used the -£irst two veralenS ^he 
social perceptual lessons and by those who used the Occupational Educational Units. 
In the Lperimental classes, 6J percent of the boys had gams of 10 TSI 

points, wLreas 34 percent of the girls had similar gams. In the c°n“ast 
classes 32 percent of the boys had gains of 10 or more TSI points, w i e p 

cent of the^girls had similar gains. The consistently greater gams “ 

the experimeLal classes was thought due to the greater appeal to boys than to 
girirof the Vvrricula I and II. Trial of curriculum III, rewritten to provide 
more female relevance, resulted in more equal gams by the two sexes. 



The gains by pupils in the experimental classes were eiamfOEd'^m felation 
to three Le groupings. Although substantial gains were apparent by pupils m 
eLh age griping! for both sexes the average gain by the youngest (pupils 15 
veam of Igrand under) was less than that by the pupils in the next older r 
group (ages 15 to 17) whose TSI gain, in turn, was less than that by the oldes 
pupils (those 17 and over). Although age apparently had some ^ 

itv of gain the investigator's believe that pupil interest m the educational 
maLfiafs a;d activities was the relevant factor, and that educative treatment 
could be effective at any age if the materials and lessons were suitably pre- 

pared . 



The relation of IQ to gains by experimental class pupils was similarly 
examined. Substantial gains were apparent in relation to 

boys, the average TSI gains by those m the two lowest rang ( Q higher 

below and IQ's between 60-69) were greater than those by boys m the two higher 
10 ranges (70-79, and IQ's over 80). For girls the average TSI gams increased 
slightly with each of the three lower IQ ranges and slightly decreased for the 
range of IQ of 80 and above. IQ did not appear as a factor limiting TSI gam . 



Acquestion unresolved by the present data concerns the permanence of the 
experimentally induced TSI gains. Because no followup testing occurred, 
stLility of the changes cannot be shown. To what extent and under what con- 
diSois such gains are maintained is answerable only in terms of more extended 

Study . 



Also unresolved is the question of the validity, of TSI gain» in the sen^ 
of their relatedness to other measures of (1) social comprehension, ^ - 

measures of social behavior. In the curfpent study, an expected relation be- 
tween increased social comprehension and more adequate behavior was not dis- 
cerned in the correlations between TSI score gains and gams 
ines In reviewing the method of TSI scoring it appears possible that gam 
cfres should attain greater validity if the scoring were changed from Aimple_ 
numerical addition to a differential weighting of responses . A series «£ ^a 
idation trials would be helpful, in this connection, by providing new enter 
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for use in item analysis, with the goal of determining whether particular types 
of responses to certain test items are predictably associated with the retardate s 
more successful transition to self-maintenance . 



Meanwhile, the hypothesis that social comprehension is important to the 
retarded can be more firmly postulated on the basis of the relationships, other 
than gain scores, demonstrated in this project's data, and it seems a reasonable 
conclusion to advocate for the retarded the use of preventive and remedial tech- 
niques . 
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These scale criteria are from Pamicky and Kahn (1963). 
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Adapted from Parnicky and Kahn 



Outside Rater Behavior Rating Scales (0~BR) 
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Appendix D App. 8 



Remember to encourege the lest verbsl or sltwcr pupils to respond st timet 
when questions ere st their IeveI--so sll pUplls sre encouraged to sCtend» 
think, end respond 



I 

PLACES SOMBTIMBS TELL US WHAT TO DO* 



Objectives: To cell attention to settings which communicate the terms on 

which admission is possible 



Materials Slide projector 
Screen 

Set Slides (Ill-A) 

Vocabulary: admission requirements 

badge 
bullseye 
depot 

emergency room 
identification 
injured 
knuckles 
museum 
night chain 
no trespassing 
on display 
padlock 



peep hole 
privacy 
protection 
public library 
public park 
public place 
station 
store hours 
terminal 
undesirable 
visitoi.ni hours 
welcome 












We have been learning about the many kinds of signals that tell us what 
we are supposed to do. ^Teacher may wish to review accident preventing sig- 
nals and way- finding signals^^/ 



This week we will look at pictures of public places. As we look at the 
pictures, we will often find that we can know what we are supposed to do. As 
(1) an example /Slide: Fence/. We can read what a fence or a wall tells us. to 
do. It tells us to "Stay out." 



( 2 ) 



(3) 



/slide: Door with padlock/ There is a padlock on the door. What about 
this one? What does it tell us to do? ( ) It's another way to say "Keep 
out." 



/Slide: High fence and soldier guard/ What is this? (A fence and 

guard.) What does it tell us? ("Stay out." Do you think it politely says, 
"Please stay out?" ( ) No, it says "Keep out. We mean business I" How 

can we know? What makes us think so? (The guard, gun, barbed wire, and very 
high fence.) 



There are different ways of telling people to keep out--stop--telllng 
them not to enter. When we look at something and ask ourself what it is trying 
to tell us, sometimes we can read the message 



1967, Edmonson, Leach & Leland, Kansas City, Kansas 



















Appendix D (cont’d) 



. ^ • • • 

App ••• ^ 



(4) As an example, this fence looks different from the last one we saw. /Slide: 

Picket fence/ It doesn't say, *»Everybody keep out." It is a very low fence 
and is probably meant to keep children and dogs from running through the yard 
and garden. I think this says, "Come in where the gate is; stay on the side- 
walk." What do you think? ( ) 



( 5 ) 



Why do people build walls and fences? (/Encourage discussion. What would 
it be like if there were no walls around our classroom? What would it be 
like if there were no walls around where we sleep? toilet? bathe? etc.//) 
What are some reasons why we build walls around where we live? ( ) 

are some reasons why we build walls around where people work? ( ) /Teacher 

may relate responses to desire for privacy, protection; may discuss meaning 

of both. / • 



We can understand why there are walls or fences around most places. It 
is because we need some control over who comes in or who goes out. We make 
openings in the walls as a place where people can come in, but we usually put 
a door in the opening. Why? (It can be closed to keep out noise, confusion, 
undesirable people, or regulate the traffic of people coming in and out.) 

Why should we be able to lock doors? (Because we need privacy and protection.) 
People cannot walk in and out of every place just because they would like to. 
Before we go in, we should find out if others want us to come in— are we welcome? 



/Slide: Home entrance/ That is why there is usually a doorbell or a 
door knocker on a house. Sometimes there isn't a doorbell or a knocker, than 
what do we do? (Knock) Yes, a good thing to do is to knock on the door, or 
the wall, with our knuckles. /Discussion may continue and be made more speci- 
fic with reference to when one knocks and when one might call out Is anyone 
in?'* - etc.. In many situations it is not courteous to knock and walk in with- 
out an invitation_^/ 



People do not have to let other people come into their homes.- Sometimes 
they have a window in the door so they can look out and see who is there. 

/May discuss what pupils' doors are like at home--a night chain, a bullseye, 
Itc.. Then discuss what parents do when the doorbell rings, or when there is 
a knock at the door. May discuss what cues people might look for— someone 
they know, a child, a uniformed person, etc. --or what they might aakj 



A home is a private place. That means we have the right to protect our- 
selves and what we own. We can let some people in and keep others out. There 
are some people who come to our door we let come in. Let s think about how 
we decide on the people we let in and the people we don’t let in. /Encourage 
discussion. Good responses might include: We let in friends, at reasonable 

times./ Most people are probably good people and would not disturb us or 
hurt us, but some people might try to take our things from us or hurt us, so 
we should be careful about opening the door and letting people c^e in. We 
let young people or children visit our homes to play. We let neighbors come 
to our homes to visit. We need to be careful about young people or grownups 
whom we do not know very well. 



iMiiiiiHiiM 
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Appendix D (cont'd) 



. ♦ 



Can we think of some other places besides our homes that are private? 

(6) (/Teacher accepts reasonable responses^./) /Slide: No trespassing/ A yard 

or a lot or a farm is private property. The owner usually does not want 
everybody to walk across the grounds. He might put up a sign like this to 

(7) remind people it is private property. /Slide; Keep Off the Gras^/ He 

(8) might put up a sign like this. /Slide: Keep Ou^/ /Discuss other restric- 

tions re privacy and property_j^/* 

The grounds around a factory are private property. It is the property 
of the people who own the factory. They may put up a fence to keep people 

(9) out who do not work there. /Slide: Security factor;)^/ This factory has a 
fence and a guard house or a security check. The guard looks at the workers 

(10) as they come through the gate /Slide: Close u£/ and they must be wearing 

(11) a special badge with their picture on it or he will not let them in. /Slide: 
Badge/ They must identify themselves. 

What about a hospital. Would you call it a private or a public place? 
/Teacher encourages dlscusslon_^/ It is partly both. There is one part--the 
emergency room — where anyone can go if he is sick or Injured. It is always 
open. But most of the hospital building is private. The people who are in 
bed in the hospital rooms and wards are supposed to rest and not be disturbed. 

(12) Some of the people are well enough to have visitors. /Slide: Visitor's 

hour^/ What does this tell us? ( ) There are times when friends and 

family can visit someone in the hospital. Young children are not supposed 
to visit people in hospitals. To be allowed to visit in this hospital you 
must be 14 years old.** 

We know something about what we are supposed to do when we are in a 
hospital, so as not to disturb people. What is it? (Good responses are 
accepted_j^/) 

A store is a private place. The people who own the store pay for every- 
thing that is in the store. All of the merchandise in the store is private 
property. They will allow us to buy their merchandise. They will allow us, 
at reasonable times, to come in and look at the merchandise they have on dis- 
play. If we do not see what we want, we can ask if they have it. A , is 

it good behavior for customers to go behind the counters? ( ) To look in 

drawers? ( ) B , to take things that belong to others (stores)? 

( ) To do anything that disturbs other people in the store? ( ) 

Some places are public places. A church is a public place. A train 
station or a bus depot is a public place. Anyone can come in. A museum 
or a public library or a public park is a public place, and anyone can come 
in if they follow certain rules. /Discuss expected behavior_^/ 

A few public places are always "open." By that 1 mean the door is never 
locked. The bus depot and the air terminal and the train station would be 



Possibilities: Things we buy or receive as gifts are our private property. 

We have the right to keep them or to lend them or not lend them to others. 
Other people are not behaving as they should when they look at things we 
haven't shown them or when they borrow things without permission. 

Regulation differs from hospital to hospital 
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open all the time in a big town because buses and trains and airplanes are 
coming and going all day and night. A public park might stay 
towns there might be a fence around the park with a gate. They might close 
a gate and lock it at night. Most public places are closed at certain times, 

(13) especially at night, [slide: Hours, days/ This is a sign 

supermarket. What does it tell us? ( ) It tells us when the store s 

(14) open. /Slide: Hours, days/ This is a sign on a door of a bank. Wnat 

does it tell us? ( ) It tells us when the bank is open. /May discuss 

places known to pupils that remain open or that are closed at certain t mesx/ 

/Discussion of private and public can continue if fruitfulj^/ 



Optional and Supplemental Activities 

Discuss places visited during the week. Decide whether private or 
public, and what pupils know about the "admission requirements. 

Discuss possible reasons for the hours and days of admission and 
no admission. 



Discuss personal experiences with borrowing or lending of personal j 
possessions, in particular the kinds of problems that occurred and how j 
^Vl^iv he orevented or resolved. I 
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LESSON TOPICS AND INTRODUCTION TO COMPETING CURRICULUM 

USED IN TRIALS 2 AND 3 



Twelve Units in Occupational Education 
For Secondary School Mentally Retarded Youth 



Introduction 

One o£ the primary purposes o£ the secondary school educable mentally 
retarded program is to prepare students £or gainful employment. The ob- 
jectives o£ the twelve units is to instill in these students values and 
attitudes that are basic and necessary for the success of any worker. There 
will be no attempt to train these students for any specific trades or skills 
but rather an attempt to give them attitudes and values that are personality 
oriented. The following list of the twelve units will clarify the objectives. 

1. Why Should We Learn About Jobs? 

2. Getting Along With Our Fellow Workers 

3. Are you Willing to Work and Do Your Best? 

4. Following Directions and Finishing Your Work 

3. Being On Time 

6. Are You Reliable? Can We Depend On You? 

7. Honesty Is the Best 

8. You Must Work Harder and Produce More if You Want A Raise in 
Salary or Grades 

9. 50 Ways to Lose Your Job 

10. Cooperation is the Basis of Success 

11. Your Attitude Means Success or Failure 

12. Going for That First Job Interview 

All units are being written on a second grade reading level. Any student 
who has successfully completed a second grade basal reader is presumed to 
be reading at second grade level. The reading vocabulary is made up of all 
the words in the Dolch Basic Word List, and the Ginn and Scott Foresman 
basal readers up to and including the second grade. When any new vocabulary 
is introduced it will be taught as new material. This reading level should 
be within the ability of most educable mentally retarded secondary school 
students. It is assumed that students can add prefixes and suffixes and com- 
bine words known to them. 

It is the aim of the investigator to determine if values and attitudes 
that are necessary for success in the socio-economic world can be taught in 
a classroom. The contents of the units v/ere determined on the basis of forty- 
five interviews with employers or prospective employers of unskilled labor. 

The contents are not imaginative. The employers interviewed had retarded 
workers in their employ or could hire retarded workers. These units are a 
culmination of the thinking of forty-five employers who actually work with 
retarded people, or "normal” people everyday. These units are as practical 
as possible. Some Teaching Suggestions: 
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2 . 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Always take the non-readers in one group and read the material to 
them. One of the better reading students can do this task for you, 
Do not exclude them because of lack of ability to read. 



Be enthusiastic. These contents and their continual repetition 
will at times bore you. Do not let this affect your enthusiasm. 
As you go, so goes the class. The technique of a constant repe- 
tition of facts is needed for retarded children. 



Always explain directions carefully, especially on Day 5, test day. 



Try to carry on the unit's contents in daily class life. If at all 
poLible, make it a 24-hour living experience. Carry over these 
principles into other subject matter. Try to ingrain these g 
habits while the students are in school. 



The teacher will notice that much of this material is presented in 
a question-answer approach. This technique has not been an ° 
used one with retarded students. The writer has f^nd it be an 
excellent technique for presenting new material, toe note 
Unless the teacher uses a large amount of showmanship and enthusiasm 
this question-answer technique will fail. Frankly, a th r - egr 
type of questioning is best. You will have to probe for an &ns\ter 
as you want it. Often times you will have to skip answers until y 
receive the answer you want. When you revive the correct answer as 
Shown in the unit, put it on the board. The students will thinK 
that these answers are theirs. You can usually say. But you said 
this, not me," in review or further work. 
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Appendix F 

Movies and Filmstrips Used with Competing 
Curriculum in Trial 2 



Unit I 
Unit II 

; 

Unit III 
Unit IV 

I tjnit V 

I Unit VI 

I Unit VII 

I Unit VIII 

I Unit XI 



Unit X 
Unit XI 



i 



Unit XII 

j. 



None 

**Words of Courtesy" (McG-H) 
"How to Keep a Job" (Cor) 
"Ways to Good Habits" (Cor) 
None 

"Am I Trustworthy" (Cor) 
None 

"Your Earning Power" (Cor) 
None 

"Office Teamwork" (EBF) 

"Act Your Age" (Cor) 

"Griper" (McG-?H) 

"Personal Qualities for Job 
Success" (Cor) 



7641 "School Safety" (EBF) 

- 

1 



8625 "Promises Are Made To Keep" 
(EBF) 

8495 "One Kind of Bravery" (EBF) 



V 



1171 "The Job Interview" (EGH) 



Cor - Coronet 

EBF - Encyclopedia Britannica Films 

EGH - Eye Gate House 

McG-H - McGraw-Hill 
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Notes for Teachers in re Movies and 
Filmstrips Used in Trial 2 



Unit I - None 

Unit II - '*Words of Courtesy** - 11 min. (McG-H) 

This film deals with children 12 or 13 in the home, school and community. 
It contrasts good and wrong ways of asking for things. It emphasizes the 
importance of **thank you", thoughtfulness, and a friendly attitude to others. 
Teacher would have to help relate material to vocational setting. 

Unit III - *'How to Keep a Job" - 11 min. (Cor) 

Teacher will have to read ad and emplojrment termination notice to 
class. Some of the vocabulary is difficult and will have to be interpreted. 
Film illustrates interview, timeclock, and work in shipping room. Contrasts 
work habits of two fellows as to initiative, being on time, loyalty, depend- 
ability and cooperation. 

Unit IV - **Ways to Good Habits" - 11 min. (Cor) 

Starts with contrast between good and bad baseball batter. Then con- 
trasts good and bad habits. Pupil is encouraged to practice building good 
new habits. Should be related to vocational situation. 

Filmstrip - 7641 - "School Safety" (EBF) 

Teacher may have to read written material to students. Teacher will 
have to relate safety rules from school to vocational situation. 

Unit V - None 

Unit VI - **Am I Trustworthy" - 11 min. (Cor) 

This film deals with home and school situations in which a boy is helped 
to understand the meaning of dependability which is made up of being on time, 
returning things you borrow, doing jobs you undertake. Vocabulary is not 
too difficult, but again material has to be specifically related to Unit VI. 

Filmstrip - *'Promises Are Made To Keep" (EBF) 

This tells of one girl scout who didn't keep her promise and how she 
realizes that dependability is important. Written material will have to be 
read. This material will have to be directly related to Unit VI. 
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Unit VII - “One Kind of Bravery** - Filmstrip. (EBF) 

Written material will have to be read to students. Young boy breaks 
a window and finally confesses. This is a rather juvenile film. Teacher 
will have to relate this to the importance of honesty in a vocational situa- 
tion. 



Unit VIII - “Your Earning Power" - 11 min. (Cor) 

Vocabulary and some of the concepts Illustrated are difficult; i.e., 
vocational opportunity, economic society, producing and exchanging goods. * 

It is doubtful that these concepts should be fully explained. However, 
the film does show the relationship between kind of work done, personal 
qualifications, production, and amount you earn. Jobs Illustrated are stock 
boy, sales clerk, personnel man, delivery man. 

Unit IX - None 

Unit X - “Office Teamwork** - 11 min. (EBF) 

Film is too complicated and setting is unrealistic for retarded. How- 
ever, there are good concepts illustrated - **Everyone working together puts 
us on top." Also a griper is shown who constantly complains and this is cor- 
rected. Teacher will have to skim over difficult concepts and emphasize un- 
derstandable concepts related to “vocational teamwork.** 

Unit XI - “Act Your Age" (Cor) ‘ 

This film deals with emotional maturity in a school setting. It would 
have to be related to a vocational setting. A boy can't do a problem and 
scratches initials in a desk. He has to see principal. The film deals with 
infantile behavior reactions. Best part of the film is establishment of rating 
scale on behavior: 

“How old am I when (1) I don't get what I want? 

“ “ “ “ (Z) Someone pokes fun at me? 

“ “ " " (3) I want attention, etc.?** 

“Griper" - 11 min. (McG-H) 

Again the setting is home and school and would have to be related to vo- 
cational setting. Film illustrates conscience as a “ghost" stating problem 
of the griper which might be difficult for retarded to understand. Film wants 
individual to see himself as others see him. Ends with “Do you know a griper? 

What do you think?" 

Unit XII - “Personal Qualities for Job Success" - 11 min. (Cor) 

Vocabulary is difficult. Illustrates way to success and making a good 
impression in the job interview. Shows machine shop and an office. Tells 
of necessity for good grooming, being courteous, having an interest in people, 
and having good work habits. > 

“The Job Interview" - Filmstrip (EGH) 

This is good. Teacher should read written material. Each picture ^ 

might serve as a focal point for discussion in terms of do's and don'ts in 
applying for a job. 













